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Four Famous 
This is by far the most 
valuable calendar we 


have ever published. 


Each of the four large sheets 
(9 %x 15 inches) illustrates in 
color the homes and childhood 
scenes of the authors of the 
four most famous American 


author, the history of the song, 
words of the song, and on the 
reverse side a full piano music 
score with the words. 


One of these Calendars 
should be in every home 


It is an authentic picture his- 
tory of songs dear to every 
. American heart. 


Sent postpaid for 10 cents in coin 

or stamps. Or—One cap from a jar 
of Swift's Beef Extract. Or Or— 10 Wool 
Soap Wrappers. (In Canada 10 
cents additional is required on ac- 
count of duty.) 


When ordering for the household, remember 


Swift’s Premium Hams and Bacon 
Swift’s Silver-Leaf Lard 


are always to be depended upon for excellence and are the most economical from 
the standpoint of quality ahd satisfaction. When you write for the calendar address 


Swift & Company, 4116 Packer’s Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
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THE DEVELOPMENT OF The National Rivers 
AMERICAN waterways 2Nd Harbors Con- 

gress, which held 
its sixth annual gathering in Washington 
last week, is a volunteer association, 
representing every part of the United 
States, whose purpose is a definite and 
comprehensive policy of waterway devel- 
opment in opposition to the “ pork 
barrel”? methods which by force of cir- 
cumstances have marked a good deal-of the 
work in this direction for many years. ‘The 
President of the Association is Hon. Joseph 
E. Ransdell, of Louisiana, who has long 
been a member of the Rivers and Har- 
bors Committee and whose knowledge of 
the needs of the country as to efficient 
waterways and of the difficulties of sup- 
plying those needs is perhaps equal to 
that of any other man in the country. 
The most important feature of this Con- 
vention, which was attended by more than 
three thousand delegates, was the opening 
address by President Taft, which was so 
comprehensive in spirit and logical in 
recommendation that it deserves and will 
have the attention not only of Congress 
but of the people of the whole country. 
The Outlook will publish the address in 
full from a revised copy in an early issue. 
Mr. Taft referred to the addresses made 
by President Roosevelt and himself at 
the Conservation meeting held in Wash- 
ington a year ago, in which both speakers 
recommended the policy of issuing bonds 
in order to accomplish such great National 
improvements as are included in the gen- 
eral plans of the Waterways Congress. 
In this address President Taft reaffirmed 
his conviction that this is a wise policy, 
but he recommended that the first step 
be the formulation of a moderate pro- 
gramme that would commend itself broadly 


to the whole people and endeavor to 
secure from Congress the incorporation 
in statute law -of a formal declaration of 
this policy. ‘This being done, and ‘the 
work under way from the appropriation 
of current funds, later necessities would 
afford the opportunity of asking Congress 
to issue bonds for carrying on the work 
to its completion; There was general 
approval of the President’s address, al- 
though some members of the Association 
would, of course, have been more gratified 
by a much more radical recommendation. 
We agree with the President. In any 
such plan for a great system of National 
public works definiteness and moderation 
are essentials of success. 
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Those people who, dis- . 
THE LAW AND 

WOMEN’s weLrare COUraged by the vast 

amount of social and 
economic injustice which still prevails in 
this country, sometimes wonder whether, 
after all, trade unions, working-girls’ asso- 
ciations, civic federations, consumers’ 
leagues, legal aid societies, charity organi- 
zations, and other similar altruistic agen- 
cies do any practical good, ought to be 
greatly cheered by a remarkable legal- 
brief which has just been filed in the 
Supreme Court of the State of Illinois 
in the case of Ritchie & Co. vs. Way- 
man & Davies—a brief which makes an 
octavo book of six hundred and nine 
pages. ‘The story of this brief is one of 
absorbing human interest. About two 
years ago the United States Supreme 
Court sustained as Constitutional a law 
passed by the Legislature of Oregon 
which forbade the employment of women 
in any mechanical establishment, factory, 
or laundry for more than ten hours in 
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any one day. ‘The law was contested by 
a laundry proprietor of the name of Mul- 
ler. Through the good offices of the 
National Consumers’ League, Mr. Louis 
D. Brandeis, the well-known Constitutional 
lawyer of Boston, was invited by the 
Attorney-General of Oregon to aid him in 
defending the law. It was admitted that 
under the very broad police powers of the 
State almost any restrictive legislation 
could be passed for the protection of the 
general public health. The courts, how- 
ever, appeared to be in some doubt as to 
whether the restriction of the hours of 
labor of women factory workers to ten a 
day is necessary to the public health, and 
is not therefore an invasion of the right 
of private contract. Miss Josephine 
Goldmark, publication secretary of the 
National Consumers’ League, made some 
researches as to the medical and economic 
phases of the. life of workingwomen, 
upon which Mr. Brandeis based a brief of 
one hundred pages, from which the 
Supreme Court quoted in its opinion 
sustaining the law, and the standards of 
living of a great body of workingwomen 
in Oregon have thus been greatly im- 
proved. The Oregon case made it clear 
to the National Consumers’ League that 
the social, medical, and economic ‘history 
of workingwomen was likely to play an 
important part in legislation on their be- 
half. Therefore Miss Goldmark, with the 
financial support of the Russell Sage 
Foundation, set to work with a corps of 
assistants and translators to study this 
history with a view of publishing an ex- 
haustive and scientific book of reference 
on the subject. 


52) 
Sooner than was ex- 
A TEN-HOUR DAY pected, the Oregon 


FOR WOMEN IN 


ILLINOIS case was repeated in 


Illinois. Last winter 
a bill framed exactly upon the lines of the 
Oregon bill was passed by the Illinois 
Legislature limiting. the hours of labor of 
women in mechanical establishments, fac- 
tories, and laundries to ten in any one 
day. The bill was not passed without 
great opposition on the part of associated 
employers of labor, and there were dra- 
matic scenes at the State Capitol when 
glove-makers, waitresses, and girls from 
a score of other trades, under the organ- 
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ized support of the Women’s ‘Trades 
Union, gave to the Legislature accounts 
of their own personal experience. The 
firm of W. C. Ritchie & Co., paper- 
box manufacturers, obtained an injunc- 
tion preventing the State Attorney, Mr. 
John E. W. Wayman, and the State Fac- 
tory Inspector, Mr. Edgar T. Davies, from 
enforcing the law. Judge Richard S. Tut- 
hill, of the Circuit Court of Cook County, 
granted the injunction on the ground that 
it violates the provision of the Constitu- 
tion which says that “no person shall be 
deprived of life, liberty, or property with- 
out due process of law.” It seems some- 
what surprising that this injunction should 
have been granted in spite of the fact that 
the United States Supreme Court has 
upheld the Constitutionality of a law pre- 
cisely similar in the State of Oregon. 
As in the Oregon case, so again in this 
case, through the good offices of the 
National Consumers’ League (whose 
fundamental object it may be well to 
say, by the way, is to band the women 
consumers of the country together for the 
protection and promotion of the welfare 
of the workingwomen of the country), 
Mr. Brandeis has been invited to appear 
for Mr. Wayman and Mr. Davies on 
appeal before the Supreme Court in sus- 
taining the law. The Illinois Manufac- 
turers’ Association is supporting Ritchie 
& Co. in the attempt to nullify the 
law, while the Women’s Trades Union 
League and a large number of the lead- 
ing civic religious and labor organizations, 
as well as most of the Chicago rews- 
papers, are supporting the law. In their 
petition to the Court Messrs. Ritchie & Co. 
made the claim, which we should suppose 
practically gives away the equity if not the 
legality of their case, that one of their 
trained workers, a woman who had been 
employed by them for thirty-five years, 
cannot earn a living wage unless she ts 
permitted to work overtime in addition to 
a ten-hour day. ‘The italics are ours. In 
the brief by Mr. Brandeis three pages 
are given to the law in the case, and over 
six hundred to a history of similar Ameri- 
can and foreign legislation and to a review 
of its medical, social, and economic aspects. 
England as well as some European coun- 
tries are far ahead of the United States 
in the legislation which protects the popu- 
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lation and the public health by protecting 
women from overwork. ‘This historical 
portion of the brief, together with addi- 
tional results of Miss Goldmark’s re- 
searches, will be published later in the 
winter in book form, by the Russell Sage 
Foundation. 
ence of great value to economists, lawyers, 
‘ legislators, and other students of social 
welfare. Immediate personal interest is 
given to the case by the fact that Mr. 
W. J. Calhoun, the eminent Chicago law- 
yer, who has just been appointed Minister 
to China, has accepted the invitation of 
the Illinois Section of the American Asso- 
ciation for Labor Legislation to make an 
oral argument, in co-operation with Mr. 
Brandeis, before the [Illinois Supreme 
Court in support of the law. 
8 

An important part of the 
Secretary of Agriculture’s 
report deals with the Forest 
Service. There are three principal uses 
of our forests—for water, for forage, and 
for timber. These should be considered 
separately if we are to understand what 
benefit the public is deriving from the 
Service. The most important use of the 
forest is for water. Forests are valuable 
because they conserve the supply available 
for irrigation, power, and navigation, and 
because they regulate the stream-flow, 
thus preventing erosion and soil waste. 
The value of the forests in these respects 
defies statement in terms of dollars and 
cents. ‘This is specially true in the West, 
where every important stream during the 
dry season draws its waters mainly from 
the National forests. But the Forest 
Service is not satisfied with merely safe- 
guarding present water supply. The 


UNCLE SAM’S 
FORESTS 


greatest danger to the forest has been 


from fire, but the vigilant protection given 
by the Forest Service should bring about 
a steady improvement of water conditions. 
The use of the forests for water, however, 
results as yet in the collection of only 
insignificant amounts paid for special use 
permits by certain power companies. 
But, as Mr. Pinchot, the Forester, says, 
“ The forests pay their owners, the people, 
more direct dividends. Not only the 
users of water throughout the West, but 
all who in turn derive a benefit from the 
prosperity of those users share in the dis- 
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tribution of profits.” From forage there 
is a greater direct money return to the 
Government, partly through the payment 
of charges by private individuals for the 
grazing privilege. Yet the administrative 
expense of regulating the use of the range 
costs the Government almost as much as 
it received. This might have been other- 
wise but for the policy of the Forest Serv- 
ice to fix grazing fees not for the purpose 
of raising revenue so much as simply to 
cover the expense of regulation. The 
Government’s charges were much lower 
than those usually paid by stockmen to 
the owners of privateland. Mr. Pinchot’s 
idea is to fix charges at what a man newly 
starting in business and without much 
capital can reasonably pay. The other 
policy might have resulted in the monop- 
oly of the range by a few men and an 
income twice as great as was received. 
We now come to the third use of the for- 
ests—for timber. Two years ago the 
receipts showed an increase over those of 
the previous year of more than a hundred 
per cent. Since the panic of 1907 the 
receipts have remained nearly stationary, 
and are now resuming their advance. 
Thus, unlike the retrogression in other 
lines of business, the National forests’ 
business in timber has suffered only a 
slight check upon its rate of increase. 
This relative stability is due largely to Mr. 
Pinchot’s policy of preferring small sales 
to large sales, even at a lower price, be- 
cause “it is the operator on a large scale 
who shuts down when times are bad ; the 
little mill continues to run.” Moreover, 
small sales promote local enterprises, tend 
to prevent monopoly, and make better 
provision for the forest’s welfare. Asa 
whole, then, the total receipts of about 
$1,800,000 last year from the various 
activities of our National forests, with an 
expenditure of nearly twice that amount 
for administration, protection, and im- 
provements, poorly explain all of the 
credit side of the account. 

Last year the American 
Red Cross received from 
annual dues less than eight 
thousand dollars, only one-half of which 
went into its own treasury, the remainder 
going to the local branches. In 1908 the 
Japanese Red Cross received from the 
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annual dues of its million and a half mem- 
bers over a million dollars. The contrast 
is a striking one. The two great needs 
of the organization in this country are a 
large popular membership and a substan- 
tial endowment fund. In order that a 
vigorous effort may be made to secure 
the latter, President Taft has named an 
Endowment Fund Committee, with the 
Secretary of the Treasury, the Hon. 
Franklin MacVeagh, as its Chairman, and 
with a sub-committee in New York con- 
sisting of the Hon. Robert Bacon, the 
Hon. Lloyd C. Griscom, the Hon. Charles 
Hallam Keep, Mr. H. P. Davison, and 
Mr. Felix Warburg. To this Committee 
President Taft, who is also the President 
of the Red Cross, has addressed a letter 
urging the importance of the work, and 
in his address at the fifth annual meeting 
of the Red Cross in Washington last 
week he expressed the earnest hope that 
one or more large givers would create a 
maintenance fund of not less than two 
million dollars, thereby putting our own 
National society more nearly on a par 
with those of other nations. An interest- 
ing feature of the annual meeting was the 
presentation by the President of the gold 
medal voted by the Society .o the Hon. 
Lloyd C. Griscom, ex-Ambassador to 
Italy, in recognition of his services in con- 
nection with the Messina disaster, and of 
silver medals to Miss Katherine B. Davis 
and Mr. Samuel Parrish for their work in 
Italy. The annual meeting concluded 
with a brilliant reception tendered to the 
delegates by Miss Boardman, to whom 
more than to any other person is due the 
credit of reorganizing the Red Cross on 
its present orderly and efficient basis. 
The Society has collected for relief work 
since its reorganization in 1905 over five 
million dollars, including the $140,000 
realized for tuberculosis work by the sale 
of Christmas stamps last year. The re- 
ceipts from the Christmas stamps this 
year promise to be much larger. Forty- 
eight million stamps have already been 
called for. 


rue Nose, _he Nobel prize for literary 
PRIZES achievement for the present 


year has been awarded to 
Miss Selma Lagerlof, with whose literary 
achievements the readers of The Outlook 
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are familiar. The Swedish people have 
the greatest affection for her, regarding 
her as their prose-poet in the sense in 
which Schiller is the verse-poet of the Ger- 
man people, and her popularity is great 
throughout Scandinavia. Her work ex- 
presses in a rare degree the spirit and 
genius of Sweden, and has exerted a posi- 
tive influence upon the national character. ’ 
The prize was awarded, not to any single 
book, but in recognition of her substantial 
work as a writer. A Swedish critic, in 
reviewing her ‘Christ Legends,” one of 
which appeared in The Outlook, says, 
“She came to us in an age of psycho- 
logical prying, and discovered the child 
in us.” At a time when the literature of 
the Continent partakes so largely of the 
introspective and morbid, Miss Lagerlof 
has been an apostle of optimism, discern- 
ing in the characters in her stories the 
spark of divinity which redeems even 
crudity and sordid surroundings. In 
“Gosta Berling’s Saga”? Miss Lagerlof 
made her native province, Vermland, 
classical; and in her “Jerusalem ” she 
revealed to the people of Delecarlia the 
inner spirit of their own province. ‘The 
Wonderful Adventures of Nils,” the im- 
mense popularity of which The Outlook 
has already reported, is a book which has 
endeared her to all Swedish children, 
to whom she is a kind of fairy god- 
mother, lightening their school hours 
and their tasks with her delightful insight 
and humor. She is described as a modest 
and rather shy woman, of very attractive 
personality, living with her mother in a 
pretty, old-fashioned cottage in the suburbs 
of the city of Falun, surrounded by a 
flower garden and an orchard. She has 
also an estate in Vermland, her native 
province, where most of her writing is 
done. She is an ardent lover of nature, 
with a passion for flowers and the ability 
to diffuse their perfume through her 
books. The prize for chemistry was ~ 
awarded to Professor Wilhelm Ostwald, of 
Leipsic, one of the first authorities in his 
field in Europe, who made a very pleasant 
impression in this country as a visiting 
professor at Harvard and Columbia Uni- 
versities ; the prize for medicine to Pro- 
fessor Emil Theodor Kocher, of Berne, 
director of the surgical clinic at the Uni- 
versity of Berne since 1872; the prize 
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for physics was divided between William 
Marconi, the great pioneer of wireless teleg- 
raphy, and Professor Ferdinand Braun, 
of Strasburg, an original investigator in 
the nature of elasticity in matter and the 
relations of chemical energy to electricity. 
- The prize for the advancement of peace 
has been divided between Baron d’Estour- 
nelles de Constant, a member of the 
French Senate and of the Hague Tri- 
bunal, and M. Beernaert, ex-Minister of 
State of Belgium, and Belgian representa- 
tive at the last Hague Peace Conference. 
Baron d’Estournelles was an influential 
member of both Peace Conferences at The 
Hague. He is the creator of the Asso- 
ciation for International Conciliation, and 
has done as much as any man of his time 
to arouse popular interest in promoting 
the relations of comity and good fellowship 
among nations. 
The dissolution of the 
FINNISH DIET Finnish Diet by an 
Imperial decree dated 
Livadia, November 17, marks another 
- and perhaps a critical stage in the long 
conflict between the Czar and the people 
of Finland over the question of Finnish 
autonomy. Up to the year 1898 it was 
universally admitted in Russia that Finland 
had certain well-defined constitutional 
rights, granted by Alexander I in 1808, 
and confirmed by all his successors down 
to and including Nicholas II, and that 
among them was the right of participa- 
tion in the framing and revision of all 
laws that affected the interests or privi- 
leges of the Grand Duchy. The Finnish 
Constitution expressly declared that no 
new law should be made, no old law 
abolished, and no new levies, tributes, 
taxes, or other charges imposed “ without 
the knowledge, free will, and consent of 
the Estates of the Realm.” This Consti- 
tution the present Czar, upon his acces- 
sion to the throne in 1896, solemnly swore 
to maintain and observe. The form of 
his Oath of Assurance was as follows: 
“We hereby confirm and ratify the relig- 
ion, fundamental laws, rights, and privi- 
leges of each Estate in the Grand Duchy 
in particular, and of all its inhabitants, 
high and low, in general, which they have 
hitherto enjoyed, according to the Con- 
stitution of their country, promising to 
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observe the same steadfastly and unim- 
paired.”” In the fall of 1898, two years 
after the young Czar took this oath, Gen- 
eral Kuropatkin, who was then Minister 
of War, drew up a plan for the reorgani- 
zation of the Russian army and made it 
applicable to all parts of the Empire with- 
out. exception. Finland at that time 
maintained at her own expense a regular 
force of about 12,000 men; but her 
soldiers could not be compelled to serve 
in Russian regiments, nor under Russian 
officers, nor, in time of peace, in Russian 
territory. Under the provisions of the 
Kuropatkin scheme, the military quota of 
Finland was raised from 12,000 men to 
about 36,000, and Finnish conscripts 
might be incorporated in Russian regi- 
ments, put under Russian officers, and 
made to serve in the Caucasus, in Central 
Asia, or in any other part of the vast 
Empire. As these provisions were wholly 
inconsistent with the Finnish military law 
of 1878, the Diet, very naturally, regarded 
them with disapproval. Seeing that they 
were not likely to be sanctioned, the Czar, 
on the 15th of February, 1899, took them 
away from the Diet and attempted to give 
them the force of law by embodying them 
in an Imperial manifesto and sending 
them to the Finnish Senate for publica- 
tion. In this manifesto the Russian 
Government attempted, for the first time, 
to lay down the principle that there is a 
radical difference between affairs that con- 
cern Finland and the Empire jointly and 
affairs that concern Finland alone; that 
the Diet has jurisdiction only in the latter 
class of cases; and that the right to 
decide whether a matter belongs in the 
first class or the second is an imprescripti- 
ble prerogative of the Czar. The Finns 
respectfully protested against this exposi- 
tion of fiat law, and declared that it was . 
not in accordance with the oath taken by 
the Czar to “ observe steadfastly and un- 
impaired the Constitution and the funda- 
mental laws of the Grand Duchy.” No 
attention, however, was paid to their pro- 
tests; the new army law, with all its 
unconstitutional provisions, was carried 
into effect, and thousands of young Finns 
emigrated to the United States in order 
to escape what they regarded as illegally 
enforced military service. During the 
years from 1901 to 1905 the feeling of 
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indignation and hostility in Finland con- 
tinued to increase, but no change was 
made in the unconstitutional army law 
until Russia became involved in war with 
Japan. Then the Czar and his advisers 
thought it prudent to placate Finland, in 
order to strengthen their position at 
home, so. they first suspended the uncon- 
stit@tional army law, and then, on the 4th 
of November, 1905, abrogated it alto- 
gether, substituting for it, however, an 
administrative order which provided that 
instead of furnishing soldiers Finland 
should make an annual contribution to the 
military expenses of the Empire. From 
the Finnish point of view this order was 
just as unconstitutional as the original 
army law; but the Diet, nevertheless, 
showed its reasonable and conciliatory 
temper by making such military contribu- 
tion, under protest, for two years. This 
ended the first stage of the conflict. 
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As soon as the Russian 
Government had made 
peace with Japan, crushed 
the revolutionary movement, and recov- 
ered its courage, it resumed its campaign 
against Finland. On the 2d of June, 
1908, the Russian Council of Ministers 
asserted for the first time its alleged 
right to lay before the Czar its conclu- 
sions with regard to all Finnish affairs 
that affected the interests of the Empire 
as a whole, and to take suitable action 
with reference thereto. The Finnish 
Diet denied the existence of such a right, 
and called the attention of the Czar to 
the fact that the interference of Russian 
Ministers in the affairs of Finland was a 
plain violation of the fundamental laws of 
the Grand Duchy. Premier Stolypin, 
however, continued to insist that matters 
of Imperial concern which affected Fin- 
land incidentally should not be left wholly 
to the Finnish Diet, because the Russian 
people were at least as much interested in 
such matters as the people of Finland. 
The question remained unsettled for a 
whole year, during which time the Council 
of Ministers continued to invade the Con- 
stitutional rights of Finland in many ways 
and on various pretexts, while the Finnish 
people, through their Diet and their Sen- 
ate, continued to protest against the 
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Council’s measures and the Czar’s sup- 
port of them. Finally, fifteen out of 
twenty Senators tendered their resigna- 
tions, and the Diet was dissolved, by 
order of the Czar, as a punishment for its 
obstinacy. In June of the present year 
the Czar appointed a mixed Commission 
of Russians and Finns (the Russians in 
the majority) to devise an equitable 
method of enacting laws which related to 
Finland but which at the same time 
affected the interests of the whole Em- 
pire. At the first meeting of this Com- 
mission the Finnish members expressed 
the willingness of their countrymen to do 
anything that might be necessary to pro- 
mote or safeguard the interests of the 
Empire ; but they insisted that in Impe- 
rial legislation affecting Finland their Diet 
could not be ignored without violation of 
the fundamental laws of the Grand Duchy. 
Neither could any changes be made in 
such laws without the Diet’s consent. 
The Russian members, on the other 
hand, contended that Finland was a Rus- 
sian province, not an independent State ; 
that its Diet had only local jurisdiction ; - 
and that the submission of Imperial 
affairs to a provincial legislature was “ in- 
admissible and unthinkable.” As _ this 
radical difference of opinion made it im- 
possible for the’ Commission to agree 
upon a plan of work, there was nothing 
to be done but adjourn. On the 7th of 
October, 1909, the Czar issued a mani- 
festo in which he declared that, pending a 
final settlement of the question of Finnish 
military liability, the Grand Duchy would 
be expected to pay ten million marks a 
year as her share of the military expenses 
of the Empire, and to increase this sum 
by one million marks every year after 
1909 until her annual contribution should 
amount to twenty million marks. The 
amounts due for 1908 and 1909, more- 
over, must be covered into the Russian 
treasury prior to January 1, 1910. This 
manifesto, it must be noted, was an Im- 
perial order to the Diet of Finland, not the 
substance of a bill to be laid before the 
Diet for consideration and action. When 


the order reached the Senate, the Sena- 
tors offered to frame a bill providing for 
the payment by Finland of its share of 
the military expenses of the Empire. If 
the Czar approved this measure, they 
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would submit it to the Diet, and the rep- 
resentatives of the people would sanction 
the payment. ‘This would seem to have 
been a very simple solution of the diffi- 
culty, but it did not suit Stolypin, because 
the Premier wanted to force a recognition 
of the Czar’s right to command in Fin- 
land, regardless of the Diet.. When the 
proposition of the Senate was declined, 
the Senators again insisted upon an 
acceptance of their resignations. As fast 
as Stolypin could select new men whom 
he thought he could control, the old Sena- 
tors were allowed to retire, and the Senate 
was wholly reorganized by the appoint- 
ment of officers who had previously been 
in the Russian service. 
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Meanwhile the 
Czar’s manifesto 
had been laid be- 
fore the Diet and had been referred by 
it to the Committee on the Constitution. 
This Committee made its report on Novem- 
ber 16, and stated its conclusions, in sub- 
stance, as follows: The Czar’s manifesto 
of October 7 has no obligatory force. 
Finland, as a part of the Russian Empire, 
is bound to assist in defending the Em- 
pire ; but it must do so in accordance with 
the provisions of Section 18 of the Mili- 
tary Law of 1878, which has not been 
lawfully repealed. The substitution of a 
military contribution for personal military 
service is not sanctioned by that law, and 
is consequently unconstitutional. The 
Committee can find no legal way of mak- 
ing such contribution upon the Czar’s 
order, and it therefore recommends that 
the Diet reply to his Imperial Majesty’s 
manifesto in the following words: ‘ Find- 
ing it impossible to approve the proposal 
from the Throne, the Diet begs his Im- 
perial Majesty graciously to order that 
proper measures be taken to settle the 
question of military liability in the manner 
prescribed by the Constitution.” Debate 
on this report began in the Diet early in 
the evening of November 17 and lasted 
all night. The principal opposition to the 
Committee’s report came from members 
of the Old Finnish party, who urged the 
Diet to avoid a conflict with the Czar by 
appropriating the money, under protest, 
as it did in 1905. Several members of 
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the Svedoman party said wat the Diet 
would pay if the demand were made in 
Constitutional form, and suggested that an 
assurance to that effect be given to the 
Czar. Voting began at:four o’clock in 
the morning of October 18. After 
many proposed substitutes for the Com- 
mittee’s report had been rejected, the 
report itself was adopted by a large 
majority, although forty-eight members of 
the Old Finnish party who agreed with it 
in principle voted against it on the 
grounds of expediency, A few hours 
later the Diet was dissolved by command 
of the Czar and a new election was 
ordered for February 1, 1910. The 
question which brought about the disso- 
lution of the Diet, and which still remains 
unsettled, is not a question of money, 
but a question of principle. The Finns 
are perfectly willing to promote and safe- 
guard in every possible way the interests 


. of the Empire to which their country be- 


longs, but they refuse absolutely to 
admit that they can legally be ignored in 
Imperial legislation which affects their 
interests. Through their Diet they are 
ready to do almost anything that the Rus- 
sian Government may wish to have them 
do ; but they will not obey even a com- 
mand of the Czar if it goes over the heads 
of their representatives and attempts to 
deprive them of their Constitutional rights. 
The only immediate effect of the disso- 
lution of the Diet will be to leave the gov- 
ernment of the country largely in the hands 
of the reorganized and Russified Senate, 
a body which in the Finnish system of 
administration combines the functions of a 
Cabinet. and a Supreme Court. -The 
next Diet cannot assemble until March 1, 
1910, and long before that time the Rus- 
sian Council of Ministers will have framed 
a bill, order, or regulation which will take 
away from the representatives of the 
Finnish people all control over Finnish 
affairs that are directly or indirectly con- 
nected with the interests of the Empire: 
The Czar and his Ministers have apparently 
made up their minds that this is a favor- 
able time to get rid of the Finnish Con- 
stitution altogether. That they will suc- 
ceed in virtually abolishing it there can 
be little doubt ; but they will have at the 
very gate of their capital thenceforward a 
stubborn, hostile, embittered people, who, 
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to say the least, will not constitute an 
element of Imperial strength. 


Berea College, of whose 
work The Outlook has 
often spoken as second in importance to 
none in the educational field, is paying a 
great price for President Frost’s devotion 
and success in building up the institution 
by his enforced rest. Ever since he went 
to Berea Dr. Frost has worked tirelessly 
with heart and brain for the advancement 
of the College. He has added greatly to 
its resources ; he has developed to a re- 
markable degree its educational influence 
and broadened its educational efficiency. 
In season and out of season, with tireless 
energy and with impressive and engaging 
eloquence, he has presented the cause of 
the college to the country. Probably no 
one has ever heard him without thinking 
of Lincoln, finding in him the same sim- 
plicity, sincerity, vital sympathy with 
democracy, and faculty of persuasive 
speech. He has brought the country into 
relations with the mountain people of five 
contiguous States ; he has made us aware 
of the peculiar history of nearly two million 
people who were isolated from the National 
life for so many decades; he has made 
us aware of their service to the country in 
the Civil War; he has described their 
homes, made us understand their undevel- 
oped force for public service and indi- 
vidual power hidden in the lonely moun- 
tain valleys. It is to these students that 
Berea especially appeals in its mediatory 
work between the country at large and an 
army of Americans of almost unmixed 
English blood, who have only recently 
joined the National procession. Under 
this burden Dr. Frost has temporarily 
“succumbed, and has been compelled to 
drop all work and devote himself to the 
recovery of his health. At this crisis in 
the affairs of Berea, Dr. Pearson has 
signified his intention of terminating his 
donations to colleges by giving Berea 
$100,000, on condition that the college 
shall secure $400,000 additional by April 
7, 1910. This large gift, which comes as 
one of the fruits of Dr. Frost’s exhausting 
advocacy, is presented to the college at 
the very moment when, for the time being, 
it loses its most efficient servant. Under 
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these circumstances all the friends of 
Berea ought to stand together to secure 
this endowment and to free Dr. Frost, 
when he returns, from the burdens he has 
borne. - 

; 
Unless the affidavits 
published in the New 
York Times last week 
are to be thrown out of the court of 
public opinion because they show dis- 
honorable and unprincipled action on the 
part of the two men who made them, they 
demand from Dr. Cook and his friends 
instant refutation. The public interest in 
the question and the honor due to the first 
discoverer of the Pole, whoever he may 
be, are such important considerations that 
sooner or later there must be an authori- 
tative verdict, not only on the records pre- 
sented by Dr. Cook to the University of 
Copenhagen, but on all the questions 
which have been raised. At this writing 
Dr. Cook’s whereabouts are not positively 
known, and he has made no reply. It 
may fairly be asked whether the affidavits 
in The Times do not present a basis upon 
which Dr. Cook can and should call the 
makers to account in open court. Such 
a proceeding would give both parties to 
the controversy an opportunity to be heard 
under oath. In substance, the story told 
by Captain Loose and George H. Dunkle 
is that the former, who claims to be a 
skilled navigator and calculator of obser- 
vations, was introduced to Dr. Cook by 
Mr. Dunkle, who is an insurance broker, 
and who says he had the idea that Dr. 
Cook might like to employ Captain Loose 
to verify and strengthen his own calcula- 
tions. A bargain, it is said, was made 
with Dr. Cook, by which the two men 
were to receive four thousand dollars for 
their services, with an additional bonus of 
five hundred dollars if the University of 
Copenhagen accepted Cook’s records. It 
is further alleged that Dr. Cook paid only 
two hundred .and sixty dollars, and that 
the moving cause of the affidavits was 
his failure to complete the payment, as 
agreed. This frank declaration puts these 
two men in a disagreeable and dishonor- 
able light, and their further statements 
show that they must have been perfectly 
aware that the aid rendered, as they assert, 
to Dr. Cook was not of a legitimate or 
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honest nature. Captain Loose says that 
he found, after a brief conversation, that 
Dr. Cook knew practically nothing about 
taking observations, and that he was totally 
unable to define such common mathemati- 
cal phrases as “the azimuth,” and “ the 
true bearing of a heavenly body.” Captain 
Loose further declares that in reply to 
his remark that he could not understand 
how Dr. Cook could be certain that he 
discovered the North Pole if he did not 
know how to take observations, Dr. Cook 
said that he had been guided by charts 
made by Nansen and Sverdrup. As a 
result of the negotiations between Captain 
Loose and Dr. Cook, according to the affi- 
davits, the former procured for Dr. Cook 
various charts and books, received from 
him a slip of paper (printed in facsimile 
in The Times) on which a statement was 
written as to the observations to be cal- 
culated, and agreed “to work out from 
the narrative in The Herald all his sights 
for latitude and longitude, based upon the 
latitudes as published.” He did so work 
out some thirty latitudes and a few longi- 
tudes to accord with the dates .and dis- 
tances given by Dr. Cook in his narrative, 
and thus created a consistent series of 
imaginary observations agreeing with Dr. 
Cook’s published narrative, but worked 
out backwards from the date of Dr. Cook’s 
alleged arrival at the North Pole. Dr. 
Loose’s narrative, apart from the under- 
lying fraud and dishonorable sale of his 
services, is picturesque and readable. 
Here, for instance, is a single incident 
which is thought by some critics to be 
almost as remarkable as some of the 
claims made in Dr. Cook’s narrative: 

The day atter my arrival at the Gramatan 
Mr. Dunkle left, and that night I sat up work- 
ing on more observations and figuring out 
compass corrections and a number of other 
things. Mr. Dunkle had taken his watch 
away with him, and I didn’t have any, so 
that when I got tired of working I had no 
idea what time it was. I didn’t think of it 
then, but I might have telephoned the hotel 


desk to tell me the time. I am a navigator, 
not used to hotels, and it didn’t occur to me 
to do that. 

But I got around it all right. I had always 
been used, when on ship, to take the time by 
the stars. I looked out of the window of 
my room and could see Procyon in the east. 
I got out my sextant and took a sight on the 
star, using a basin of water as an artificial 
horizon. I know the approximate latitude 
and longitude of New York, and, after reck- 
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oning it all out, I found that it was 11 hours 


and 2 minutes. : 
“It’s time to go to bed,” I said, and I 
went. 
8 
The astronomical au- 


WHAT OUGHT TO BE 


ponn? thorities at Copenhagen 


who are now examining 
Dr. Cook’s records appear not to attach 
great importance to these charges ; on the 
other hand, the National Geographic So- 
ciety of this country, which has already un- 
dertaken to investigate, through a commit- 
tee, Dr. Cook’s claim, has asked the New 
York Times to submit to its committee the 
evidence it has with regard to these 
charges, including not only the affidavits 
but several pieces of corroborative proof. 
Dr. Cook has so far declined to recognize 
the investigation by the National Geo- 
graphic Society, holding that his agree- 
ment with the University of Copenhagen 
prevents him from taking part in any 
other examination. The situation in this re- 
gard emphasizes the feeling very generally 
entertained that, regardless of the action 
of the University of Copenhagen, there 
should be a thorough and satisfactory ex- 
amination by competent authorities in the 
United States of everything relating to 
this subject. If Dr. Cook has been so 
unfortunate as to have had false charges 
made against him by Captain Loose and 
Mr. Dunkle; to have had his story of the 
ascent of Mount McKinley falsely dis- 
credited by the man who, he says, went 
with him to the top; to have had that 
story discredited also by Professor Parker, 
of Columbia University, who went on 
this exploring expedition; to have had 
false statements made by the members of 
Commander Peary’s expedition to the 
effect that the Eskimos who went with 
Cook assert that he did not goveryfarfrom 
land; to have detailed calculations made, 
such as those by Mr. George Kennan, 
indicating that Dr. Cook could not possibly 
have lived for a certain period of time on 
the food he says he had during that period ; 
to have it alleged also that his published 
statements disagree one with another and 
with well-known scientific facts—if, we 
say, all these charges from different quar- 
ters are withcut basis, then Dr. Cook is 
one of the most ill-used and _ slandered 
persons in the world, and it follows that, 
for the honor of America and in justice to 
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himself, he should be publicly vindicated. 
If, on the other hand, the charges are 
some or all true, then, no matter whether 
or not the University of Copenhagen finds 
his written record consistent in itself, it is 
due to the honor of American exploration, 
and due also to the man who has spent a 
great part of his life in attempting to reach 
the North Pole, that all the facts should 
be authoritatively ascertained and made 
known. 


THE DEVIL AT CHRISTMAS- 
TIDE 


Everybody knows the Parisian devil 
who looks down on the brilliant city from 
one of the towers of Notre Dame with a 
malignant leer on his ugly face, and most 
people know the devil of Lincoln, a quaint, 
cross-legged, leering little imp. These are 
well-known types of local devils whose 
name is legion, and whose business is to 
sow the seeds of envy, hatred, and malice, 
and to bring forth an abundant harvest of 
unhappiness. These local devils are of a 
specially mean type, and are full of a 
malignity which loves details and rejoices 
in giving small things a touch of bitterness 
and incidental words a sting that poisons. 
Each. age also has its devil, of a larger 
mold, as befits his superior opportunities 
of making mischief, and a keener brain, as 
the subtlety of his methods plainly shows. 
The devil of the earlier time was a hideous 
creature whose aspect went a long way 
toward disarming him by giving his victims 
a strong sense. of repulsion. His suc- 
cessor of the Middle Ages was a much 
more agreeable person, with a sinister face 
and a foot which he took great pains to 
conceal, but with a keen wit, an air of 
splendid audacity, and a genius for mak- 
ing promises, all as beguiling as those of 
some modern promoters. This was the in- 
teresting gentleman in crimson with whom 
Faust had dealings, and whose final defeat 
in that transaction was symbolic of the 
victory of unselfishness over greed and 
meanness. 

To-day the devil is in very straitened 
circumstances; his sovereign power has 
gone, all trace of his high condition as an 
archangel has disappeared, and he is doing 
a precarious business by the meanest of 
methods. He no longer fights in the 
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open like a lost spirit that has kept its 
courage, but stabs from behind and in 
the dark like any vulgar assassin. The 
twentieth-century devil is simply a mean, 
demoralizing, debilitating habit of doubt- 
ing ; a sneering, scoffing mood ; a cynical 
spirit which derides the virtue it cannot 
attain and the goodness it does not under- 
stand. In Faust’s time the devil was 
* the spirit that denies,” but he stood up 
to his argument and was not afraid to 
nail his theses on the doors of the univer- 
sity ; to-day he sneaks about the world 
dropping the poison of cynicism, the bitter 
distillation of doubt, into the cup of life at 
the very moment when it is held foaming 
to the lips. 

Let no man think lightly of the twen- 
tieth-century devil, however, because he 
has become a skulking poisoner ; his war- 
fare has degenerated into a skirmish, but 
those who fall by his hand are still a host. 

The devil in every age has hated holy 
water, and the sight of the cross has 
turned his most brilliant audacity into 
shriveling cowardice; to-day he shrinks 
into insignificance when the Christmas 
glow falls on him. He loathes the good 
cheer, the kindly feeling, the warm heart 
of Yuletide, and when holiday week 
begins his animosity and ingenuity drive 
him into superhuman activity. In the 
light that streams from the hearth he 
looks so small and black that he doubts 
himself ; and when the devil doubts him- 
self he is on the verge of suicide, for to 
doubt that you doubt is the first step 
toward belief, and belief destroys the 
devil. In holiday week the devil’s chief 
business is to sneer at the well-worn fes- 
tivities which have kept the heart of the 
world young for almost twenty centuries 
and to scoff at those who make merry 
with the children as weak sentimentalists 
or shallow optimists, for it is an old 
device of the devil to frighten the warm- 
hearted and hopeful by calling them sen- 
timental and shallow. In Shakespeare’s 
greatest play, Polonius, the experienced 
old courtier, loads his son Laertes, who 
is about to go into the world, with the 
kind of advice which keeps a man out 
of trouble by locking up all his daring 
hopes, his fine ambitions, and his generous 
impulses. George Macdonald has said 
very justly that Polonius’s advice would 
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have been sound if the devil had been 
God! Now this is precisely what the 
devil would like to be, and this is the 
secret of his relentless hatred of all 
nobleness of feeling, generosity of im- 
pulse, and kindly activity. He no longer 
frightens people with horns and hoofs ; 
but he wears good clothes, uses good 
English, has the air of knowing the world 
from top to bottom, and frightens a host 
of people by his superior way of sneering 
at the things which are sweet and true 
and wholesome. 

It is impossible not to admire the cool 
audacity of the twentieth-century devil 
and the quiet, air with which he carries on 
an extensive trade on a very small capital 
of knowledge. His chief asset is this 
assumption of a large acquaintance with 
life, and his impertinent coolness in affect- 
ing to regard as provincials who have 
never gone beyond local ideas those who 
believe in the virtues. 

The devil, who once wore hoofs and 
horns, and later scarlet doublet and hose, 
now wears the habit of the sage who has 
outgrown the illusions of childhood, put 
aside the dreams of youth, and sadly ac- 
cepted what he calls “the facts of life,” 
meaning, of course, those facts for which 
he and his kind are responsible. He 
would be driven out of business but for 
the capital put into his hands by the peo- 
ple who live by the so-called “rule of 
reason ”—that literal and unimaginative 
application of a hard-and-fast, matter-of- 


fact logic to this mysterious and wonderful ° 


life of ours. Dr. Jowett is reported to 
have said that logic is neither an art nor 
a science, but a “dodge ;” in the use of 
this dodge the devil shows the thorough- 
ness of a scientist and the beguiling skill 
of an artist. His greatest modern tri- 
umph is his ability to persuade men to 
reject the deepest instincts, the purest 
feelings, the divinations of the spirit, the 
impulses of the heart, the golden legends 
of the saints, as untrustworthy, and to 
accept in their place the findings of a 
logical faculty which, like Mr. Gradgrind 
of Coketown, will have the fact and noth- 
ing but the fact, though it lose its soul by 
starvation. 

It is a very mean little devil who befud- 
dles the brains of men about Christmas 
and its festivities of faith and love, its 
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ancient and unforgetable poetry of the 
divinity of the child and the adoration of 
the wise and the joy of angels—a devil so 
small and mean that in the glow of the 
Christmas fire he contracts into a little 
black spot. If Christmas fires were 
lighted in all homes as fires are lighted in 
the woods to keep off wild beasts, we 
should soon make an end of this skulking 
devil. The glowing hearth, the shining 
star, the pealing of bells, the music of 
carols, the stirring of generous impulses 
in the hearts that he has chilled, strike 
him with a premonition of death, as the 
sight of the cross in the old plays and 
stories blighted and disarmed him. He 
is much more disturbed by the sound of 
“The Golden Carol,” ‘Gloria in Ex- 
celsis,”” and “O Little Town of Bethle- 
hem” than by big books of theology. 
“The Christmas Carol” and all stories of 
grace and sentiment and generous feeling 
are on his Index Expurgatorius ; and in 
the joy in children’s voices and on the 
faces of their elders he reads his doom. 

Those who are fighting the good fight 
of faith and love and hope against cyni- 
cism, scorn, and doubt have no need of 
other weapons than those which Christ- 
mas puts into their hands: the humility of 
a child, faith in the soul as well as the 
body of life, the habit of helpfulness, the 
gentle heart, and faith in love and purity 
and brotherliness as the regenerating 
forces in society. 


INSULAR POLICY 


THE OUTLOOK’S INSULAR 
POLICY 


We print on another page two letters on 
the subject of America’s Insular Posses- 
sions and their ultimate relations to the 
United States. Ex-Governor Post of 
Porto Rico argues against, Dr. William 
Hayes Ward of the New York Independ- 
ent argues in favor of, ultimate Statehood. 
Our object in this article is not to com- 
ment upon these letters, but to state why 
on this subject we agree with ex-Governor 
Post and dissent from the conclusions so 
ably advocated by Dr. Ward. 

There are four possible solutions of 
the American colonial problem. 

We may govern our insular peoples 
permanently as subject peoples. 

We may prepare them for local self- 
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government as colonies under American 
sovereignty, as Canada is a self-governing 
community under British sovereignty. 

We may make them citizens of the 
United States and prepare them, after a 
term of Territorial organization, for admis- 
sion into the Union as States. 

We may prepare them for a wholly 
independent existence as separate nation- 
alities. 

No one in America proposes the first 
plan. It may be dismissed without argu- 
ment. The Outlook advocates the second 
plan—permanent organization as self- 
governing communities under the sover- 
eignty of the United States, but not in- 
corporated in the United States. We be- 
lieve neither in subjection, Statehood, nor 
independence, but in a permanent colonial 
relationship. 

It is quite time that the American 
people reached and affirmed a definite 
conclusion on this subject. The Nation 
ought to know to what policy it is com- 
mitting itself. It cannot wisely determine 
present action without knowing what ulti- 
mate object it hasin view. If these islands 
are to become American, American citi- 
zenship and absolute freedom of trade 
should be provided. If they are to be- 
come independent nationalities, American 
citizenship, to be hereafter forsworn, is 
not desirable, and freedom of trade may 
be undesirable. The inhabitants of these 
islands have a right to know what destiny 
is prepared for them, and for what destiny 


they should prepare themselves. Hope ° 


is both an incentive and a guide to prog- 
ress. If the inhabitants of our insular pos- 
sessions know not what to expect, that 
incentive and that guide is denied them. 
At present, both in Porto Rico and in the 
Philippines, the people are divided into 
antagonistic parties; some desire State- 
hood, some. a permanent colonial relation- 
ship, some absolute independence. ‘The 
ultimate decision of the question rests 
with America. Its decision now would 
do much to end a needless political unrest 
and leave the people free to decide on 
more immediate and therefore more im- 
portant questions. 

We are opposed to ultimate independ- 
ence because it would be alike disadvan- 
tageous to the people of the islands and 
to the people of the United States. To 
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the Philippines independence would mean 
either a long and needlessly slow. process 
of political and commercial development 
without the tutelage of a more advanced 
race, or subjugation by a stronger power, 
unless, indeed, America chose to extend 
to the Orient the Monroe Doctrine and 
become a protector of independence 
against foreign interference, which we 
regard as an impossible policy. For Hawaii 
and for Porto Rico independence would 
mean a nation of insignificant propor- 
tions, without the commercial strength 
necessary to protect its economic independ- 
ence or the military strength to protect 
even its existence. On this subject we are 
heartily in agreement with Dr. Ward: we 
also “believe in the advantage of great 
and greater political combinations.” 

Such independence of these colonies 
would also be disadvantageous to the 
people of the United States. The inde- 
pendence of the Philippines might relieve 
us of a temporary burden; but it would 
close a now partially opened door to the 
wealth of the Orient, with its as yet un- 
recognized opportunities for commercial 
development. The independence of Ha- 


.waii would almost inevitably result in that 


island becoming a Japanese dependency, 
and would bring within easy reach .a 
neighbor who might at any time become 
a serious menace to the Pacific Coast. 
No appreciable number of Porto Ricans 
desire independent nationality. To cast 
them off would be to throw them into the 
arms of some European Power, and to 
convert an island of friends into one of 
humiliated enemies. 

For the same reason that we oppose in- 
dependent nationality for our insular pos- 
sessions we oppose their ultimate admission 
to Statehood, and any steps in that direc- 
tion: Statehood would be advantageous 
neither to them nor to us. 

It would be no advantage tothem. For 
the American people have scant interest in 
insular problems, and this is fortunate, since 
their ignorance on these problems is pro- 
found. Whax does the reader of this article 
know concerning the policy of carriage road 
building in Porto Rico, or whether it needs 
irrigation and how much and where, or 
concerning the question whether Chinese 
and Japanese laborers should be per- 
mitted or prohibited on the island of 
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Hawaii, or how the opium traffic should 
be dealt with in the Philippines? The 
newspapers in New England discuss the 
deepening of the Mississippi River, and 
the preservation for the public of the coal 
lands of Alaska, and the prohibition of 
Chinese immigration into California. But 
they are wisely silent respecting problems 
in Porto Rico, Hawaii, and the Philip- 
pines ; wisely, because even a newspaper 
cannot know everything. 

And if we are not interested in the prob- 
lems of our insular inhabitants, even less 
are they interested in ours. The burning 
National questions in America to-day are 
the tariff, the development of our water- 
ways, the regulation of our railways, the 
control of our trusts, and the conservation 
of our National resources ; and of all these 
questions the tariff question is the only one 
in which the Porto Ricans and the Filipinos 
have any interest. But Statehood would 
mean their equal voice with us in deter- 
mining these and all National questions. 

There is no probability that any one of 
these islands will ever become American 
in population. Hawaii, it may be claimed, 
is dominated by Americans. But if so, it 
is because Hawaii is not controlled by the 
majority of its people. We believe that 
there are more of Japanese than of any 
other race in the island. And sooner or 
later these energetic if not aggressive peo- 
plé will demand and will receive the bal- 
lot. The Porto Rican population is one 
of mixed blood, but largely Spanish. And 
the population is so dense that there is no 
probability that the island will ever have 


more than a very small minority of Ameri- 


cans. The Philippines are peopled by a 
Malay race, which will always dominate 
the islands, unless we abandon our Ameri- 
can principles and our past promises and 
hold them in political subjection as an 
inferior race; and this it is certain we 
shall never do. The Porto Ricans of 
mixed blood, the Hawaiians of mixed 
races, and the Filipino-Malays have a 
right to demand that we give them now 
just and equal laws, and every opportunity 
to prepare themselves by educational proc- 
esses—literary, industrial, and political— 
for ultimate self-government; but they 
have no right to demand that we invite 
them to help govern us. And this is what 
Statehood involves. 
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We may secure to the inhabitants of 
Porto Rico, Hawaii, and the Philippines 
all the benefits of Statehood without giv- 
ing them a right to help elect the Congress 
which is to govern us. The Constitution 
of the British Empire affords, not a model 
for America to follow, but a suggestion 
of method by which we may well benefit. 
That method is the eventual organization 
of these island people as self-governing 
communities under the protection and sub- 
ject to the sovereignty of the United States. 
We should like to see the same essential pol- 
icy pursued toward Hawaii and the Philip- 
pines that has been pursued toward Porto 
Rico: absolute free trade between the 
islands and the United States ; all moneys 
raised by Federal taxation—that is, by 
customs dues and internal revenue— 
paid over to the insular governments to 
be expended on the islands; and a local 
self-government maintained, and as rap- 
idly as possible extended, until the islands 
become a wholly self-governing commu- 
nity, protected by the United States, under 
the sovereignty of the United States, 
and subject, at least for a considerable 
period, to restrictions analogous to those 
accepted by Cuba in its acceptance of the 
Platt Amendment. 

We should also like to see the inhabi- 
tants of these islands, whatever their race, 
made citizens of the United States. Not 
by a blanket act declaring them so whether 
they will or no. Not by naturalization 
under our present naturalization laws, 
which provide only for the naturalization of 
aliens who, as a condition of naturalization, 
must renounce forever all allegiance to any 


_ foreign prince or potentate, and particu- 


larly to the prince or potentate of whom 
the alien may be at the time a subject. 
Under this law the inhabitants of our insu- 
lar possessions cannot be naturalized, since 
they are not aliens and cannot renounce 
allegiance to any foreign prince or poten- 
tate. We should like to see enacted a 
special law providing that any inhabitant 
of such island possessions who has resided 
therein for a space of, say, five years—the 
period required for naturalization of aliens 
—may, by swearing to support and defend 
the laws and Constitution of the United 
States, become a citizen of the United 
States. 

In short, we would at once make citi- 
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zenship optional, but not obligatory, for 
all residents in our island possessions ; 
we would continue the present educational 
policy for the purpose of making all the 
islands self-governing communities, with, 
eventually, full control of their local 
affairs ; we would return to the islanders 
for expenditure in the islands all moneys 
raised therein by Federal taxation; we 
would have the islands, like the Territories, 
subject to the laws and Constitution of the 
United States as interpreted by the Su- 
preme Court ; and we would extend over 
the islands the protection of the United 
States. alike against foreign foes and 
domestic rebellion. 
This is The Outlook’s Insular Policy. 


THE VICTOR AND THE 
SPOILS 


“To the victor belong the spoils ”’ was 
long a political battle-cry. A politician’s 
power lay in his control of political per- 
quisites. When a man went to Congress, 
his district expected two things of him: 
first, a slice of the “‘ pork barrel” in the 
shape of liberal appropriations for public 
buildings or river and harbor improve- 
ments ; second, the control of certain ap- 
pointments in our Civil Service. 

After long prodding by reformers, Con- 
gress in 1883 dealt a death-blow to the old 
system by passing a Civil Service law put- 
ting a considerable portion of the service 
on the merit system. As Congress also 
authorized the Executive to prescribe 
regulations for admission into the Civil 
Service, our Presidents have availed 
themselves of the opportunity greatly to 
extend the scope and efficiency of that 
service in general. 

In particular, with reference to its 
efficiency in the Department of State, the 
Nation owes much to the executive orders 
of Presidents Cleveland, Roosevelt, and 
Taft. The State Department has control 
of the diplomatic and consular services. 
After the last wholesale looting of the 
latter service the friends of consular reform 
pressed their cause with increasing energy. 
Their bill was passed three years ago in a 
modified form and the service put upon a 
permanent tenure. But President Roose- 
velt, by later executive order, did what 
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Congress was then unwilling to do. The 
principle of appointments for fitness and 
after examination was established. 

During the Roosevelt régime the same 
principle was applied in the diplomatic 
service as far as possible by Secretaries 
Hay and Root. In 1905 President 
Roosevelt’s executive order provided for 
examinations for entrance into the lower 
diplomatic grades. As to promotions, the 
Hay-Root administration was one of ap- 
pointment to the higher grades from the 
lower whenever possible. As an example, 
take the case of Mr. Lloyd Griscom. In 
1899 he entered the service under Mr. 
Hay, as Secretary of Legation at Con- 
stantinople, afterwards becoming Chargé 
d’Affaires. He did well and deserved his 
successive promotions to be Minister to 
Persia and Ambassador to Japan, Brazil, 
and Italy. 

The whole reform thus divides itself 
into the features of examinations and 
promotions. 

I. As to examinations. Similar exam- 
inations to those established by Secretary 
Root in the consular service and confirmed 
by President Roosevelt, but more ex- 
tended, have now, we are glad to say, been 
established by Secretary Knox in the diplo- 
matic service, and confirmed by President 
Taft. Both the Examining Board and the 
number of subjects for the written exam- 
inations have been enlarged. An oral and 
a physical examination have been added. 
The subjects are announced as follows : 


International law, diplomatic usage, and 
a knowledge of at least one modern language 
other than English, to wit, French, Spanish, 
or German. 

The’ natural, industrial, and commercial 
resources and the commerce of the United 
States, especially with reference to the pos- 
sibility of increasing and extending the trade 
of the United States to foreign countries. 

American hisiory, government, and insti- 
tutions, and the modern histories since 1850 
of Europe, Latin America, and the Far East. 

The oral examination is to determine the 
candidate’s alertness, general contemporary 
information, and a natural fitness for the 
service, including mental, moral, and physical 
qualifications, character, address, and gen- 
- education, and good command of Eng- 

sh. 

In the determination of the final rating, 
written and oral readings are to be of equal 
weight, and the ge examination will be 
supplemental. No person with a general 


rating of less than 80 out of 100 is to be 
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eligible. Theage limits are between twenty- 
one and ay years. Eligible candidates are 
to be certified to the Secretary, and remain 
on the list two years. 


But the examination feature contem- 
plates a wider field. Transfers from one 
branch of the Foreign Service to another 
are not to be made except upon the suc- 
cessful passing of the prescribed examina- 
tion. Thus the co-operation between the 
diplomatic and consular services should 
become closer. 

II. Then there comes the promotion 
feature. The department’s declared pol- 
icy will not alone be to promote deserving 
men, as in the Hay-Root administration. 
A plan inaugurated by Mr. Huntington 
Wilson, Assistant Secretary of State, to 
whom much of the credit is due for recent 
developments of the merit system, has 
now the President’s authority. First of 
all, secretaryships in the diplomatic serv- 
ice are to be classified according to 
their relative importance. Second, an 
efficiency record is to be kept of 
every officer in the service, so that there 
may be no promotion except upon 
well-established efficiency, and that there 
may be no retention except upon the 
maintenance of an average high standard 
of efficiency. Moreover, the Secretary of 
State is directed to report from time to 
time to the President the names of those 
who have shown special capacity. Third, 
the initial appointments to secretaryships 
are to be made only to the lowest 
grades—that is to say, to the third secre- 
taryship of an embassy, second secre- 
taryship of a legation, or secretaryship 
where the legation has but one secretary. 
Vacancies in the higher classes are hence- 
forth to be filled solely by promotion. 

With such rules for examinations and 
promotions our diplomatic service should 
henceforth have a character of profes- 
sional excellence. For this reason we 
may count upon the entrance into it as 
into a permanent profession of many more 
serious and efficient young men than 
those who, largely because of the spoils 
system, once encumbered the service. 

Our diplomatic service has always suf- 
fered from two. drawbacks: It is not 
‘“‘ paying ;” it is not permanent. The 
Taft order will go a long way towards 
making it permanent. 


A BOOK OF OLD FRIENDS 
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A BOOK OF OLD FRIENDS 


Mr. E. V. Lucas is one of the fortunate 
men of letters, not because he is fast 
gaining popularity, but because he has a 
genius for selecting the most delightful 
friends and getting the best out of them 
for the benefit of his fellow-mortals. This 
is not a common gift, and it is an invalu- 
able one. In the day of the sa/on there 
were women, and still are in these days 
when the sa/on is largely a matter of the 
past, who had, and have, the faculty, not 
of saying brilliant things, but of making it 
easy for other people to say brilliant things. 
Such women are interpreters of a very 
high order. They supply an atmosphere 
in which a shy or an eccentric nature 
easily expands and expresses itself. It is 
the good fortune of Mr. Lucas to have a 
very wide acquaintance with English litera- 
ture ; to be able to sit at the hearthstone, 
not with the most famous men who have 
written English books, but with the most 
enjoyable and companionable. It was in 
the very nature of things that Mr. Lucas 
should write the biography of Charles 
Lamb ; it was also in the nature of things 
that he should become the editor of a 
group of anthologies in prose and in verse 
which are as companionable little books 
of their kind as any that have appeared. 
It was also inevitable that he should write 
“ Over Bemerton’s,” that quiet romance 
redolent of good literature and the book- 
shop, and that he should make himself, in 
the three books on Paris, London, and 
Holland, not a guide in a professional 
way, but a well-posted and communicative 
companion who takes his friends to the 
places that have the finest associations. 

Mr. Lucas’s latest editorial achieve- 
ment, ‘“ Some Friends of Mine” (Mac- 
millan), is as pleasant a book as has come 
from the press for manya day. ‘There is 
not a dull extract in it; it is free from 
the general sense of promiscuousness 
which afflicts the reader of the conven- 
tional anthology. It is like a gathering 
of entertaining and odd people, with every 
one of whom the reader would like to 
make aoquaintance. There are humorous 
country gentlemen, cricketers, borrowers, 
hunters, adventurers, monks, painters, 
bookworms, and the like; and each is 
persuaded to put his best foot forward. 
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If he does not talk himself, some friend 
talks about him; and it often happens 
that the man talked about fares better at 
the hands of his friends than he would 
have fared at his own hands ; for it is gen- 
erally true, with some notable exceptions, 
that, as Dryden has said, every word a 
man says ‘about himself is a word too 
much. Here, for instance, is a charming 
tale of the inconsequentiality of Shelley— 
one of those delightful inconsistencies 
which bring a man of genius to earth and 
make him one of us: 


“Come along! It is dusk; tea will be 
ready ; we shall be late !” 

“No! I must have something to eat first; 
come in.” He walked about the room impa- 
tiently. Z 

“ When will your dinner be ready? What 
have you ordered ?” 

“T asked for eggs and bacon, but they 
have no eggs; I am to have some fried 
bacon.” He was struck with horror, and his 
agony was increased at the appearance of 
my dinner. Bacon was proscribed by him; 
it was gross and abominable. It distressed 
him greatly at first to see me eat the bacon; 
but he gradually approached the dish, and, 
studying the bacon attentively, said: “So 
this is bacon!” He then ate a small piece. 
“Itis not so bad either.” More was ordered ; 
he devoured it voraciously. “ Bring more 
bacon.” It was brought, and eaten. “Let 
us have another plate.” “I am very sorry, 
gentlemen,” said the old woman, “ but indeed 
I have no more in the house.” The Poet 
was angry at the disappointment, and rated 
her. “ What business has a woman to keep 
an inn, who has not enough bacon in the 
house for her guests? She ought to be 
killed !” 

“ Really, gentlemen, I am very sorry to be 
out of bacon; but I only keep by me as 
much as I think will be wanted. I can easily 
. get more from Staines; they have very good 

acon always in Staines.” 

“ As there is nothing more to be had, come 
along, Bysshe; let us go home to tea.” 
“No! Not yet; she is going to Staines, to 
get us some more bacon.” 

“ She cannot go to-night; come along.” 

He departed with reluctance, grumbling 
as we walked homewards at the scanty store 
of bacon, lately condemned as gross and 
abominable. The dainty rustic food made 
a strong impression upon his lively fancy, 
for when we arrived, the first words he ut- 
tered were, “We have been eating bacon 
together on Hounslow Heath, and do you 
know, it was very nice. Cannot we have 
bacon here, Mary °” 

“Yes, you can, if you please; but not tc- 
night. Here is your tea; take that.” 


_“I had rather have some more bacon,” 
sighed the Poet. 


Who would miss this characteristic in- 
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cident in the life of De Quincey, who was 
as simple as a child, and at the same 
time one of the subtlest men of his 
generation : 


_He arrives very late at a friend’s door, 
and on gaining admission—a process in 
which he often endured impediments—he 
represents, with his usual silver voice and 
measured rhetoric, the absolute necessity of 
his being then and there invested with a sum 
of money in the current coin of the realm— 
the amount limited, from the nature of his 
necessities, which he very freely states, to 
seven shillings and sixpence. iscovering, 
or fancying he discovers, signs that his elo- 

uence is likely to be unproductive, he is 
ortunately reminded that, should there be 
any difficulty in connection with security for 
the repayment of the loan, he is at that mo- 
ment in possession of a document, which he 
is prepared to deposit with the lender—a 
document calculated, he cannot doubt, to re- 
move any feeling of anxiety which the most 
prudent person could experience in the cir- 
cumstances. After a rummage in his pock- 
ets, which develops miscellaneous and varied 
but as yet by no means valuable possessions, 
he at last comes to the object of his search, 
a crumpled bit of paper, and spreads it out— 
a fifty-pound Seah self The friend, who 
knew him well, was of opinion that, had 
he, on delivering over the seven shillings 
and sixpence, received the bank-note, he 
never would have heard anything more of 
the transaction from the other party. It 
was also his opinion that, before coming to 
a personal friend, the owner of the note had 
made several efforts to raise money on it 
among persons who might take a purely 
business view of such transactions; but the 
lateness of the hour, and something in the 
appearance of the thing altogether, had in- 
duced these mercenaries to forget their cun- 
ning, and decline the transaction. 


Of Crabb Robinson, “old Crabb,” as 
his friends called him, one of the most 
entertaining characters and one of the 
most interesting in English literature, this 
story is told: 


“T was engaged to dine with Mr. Wansey 
at Walthamstow. When I urrived there, I 
was in the greatest distress, through havin 
forgotten his name. And it. was not until 
after half an hour’s worry that I recollected 
he was a Unitarian, which would answer as 
well; for I instantly proceeded to Mr. 
Cogan’s. Having been shown into a room, 
young Mr. Cogan came— Your commands, 
sir?’ 

«¢. .. Mr. Cogan, I have taken the liberty 
to call on you in order to know where I am to 
dine to-day.’ He smiled. I went on: ‘The 
truth is, 1 have accepted an invitation to 
dine with a gentleman, a recent acquaint- 
ance, whose name I have forgotten; but I 
am sure you can tell me, for he is a Unita- 
rian, and the Unitarians are very few here.’” 
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THE SPECTATOR 


The Spectator happened to be traveling 
through the Hudson Tunnels the other 
day, and was interested by a picturesque 
advertisement headed “ At the Sign of 
the Green Dragon.” That sounded like 
a fairy tale, to begin with, and then it 
went on: 

“ When you come to our store, go to the 
Rest Room, at the Sign of the Green 
Dragon, and ask the maid for a cup of tea. 

“ Any kind of tea you prefer. lt is 
always ready for you, with no charge what- 

ever. 
“ Do not forget the Sign of the Green 
Dragon.” 

Then followed the name of a big depart- 
ment store. The Spectator does not do 
the family shopping, but he told Mrs. 
Spectator about the advertisement that 
evening as a wonderful new departure, 
only to find that she knew all about it. 

“Yes, and it is very good tea,” she 
said, “‘and such nice, obliging maids. 
You ought to see how crowded the Green 
Dragon is sometimes in the afternoon. 
The women look so tired often when they 
come in, and in ten minutes they are so 
rested and refreshed.” 

“Ready to do some more shopping 
instead of going home?” suggested the 
Spectator. 

“Why, yes. Do you suppose that’s 
why? I always wondered why the stores 
did it, because good tea isn’t cheap, or 
good maids either. The Green Dragon 
isn’t the only tea-room. Several stores 
do the same thing; but I never thought 
it was anything but just to please shop- 
pers and keep them in good humor with 
the store. And then it makes such a 
good advertisement. Department stores 
do the most marvelous things nowadays 

‘ just for advertisement. Iwas in one to- 
day where they had a lovely gallery of 
modern French pictures—originals, and 
really fine, some of them—well hung and 
lighted, and with chairs and an ottoman 
to sit down on and look at them. I don’t 
see how they make money out of that—it 
takes the time when one might be 
buying.” 

8 

The Spectator thought of that last 

comment next day, when he happened to 
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drop into a first-class department store to 
attend a sale of books. The strains of a 
splendid piece of operatic music came 
drifting to his ears, and he asked the clerk 
about it. ‘Just take the elevator to the 
third floor, sir, near the upholstery depart- 
ment, and hear the records they are try- 
ing—Melba and Caruso and a lot more.” 
The Spectator obeyed, and found his way 
through aisles of lace curtains and beautiful 
rugs and upholstery fabrics to a spacious 
place furnished with dozens of wicker 
lounging-chairs in every style. The finest 
of phonographs, with an operator of great 
skill and knowledge, was rendering the 
most gilt-edged of records, the audience, 
of about fifty shoppers, being encouraged 
to ask for what they wanted. It was a 
charming little concert, and after half an 
hour of it the Spectator came away so 
soothed and uplifted that everything looked 


good to him, and he bought a rug which 


at any other time he would have felt that 
he could not have afforded. It is a good 
rug—but the phonograph sold it, not the 
salesman. . 
8 

Since that day the Spectator has taken 
notice. Department-store attractions of 
unusual kinds, he finds, are not generally 
on the ground floor and the center aisle, 
where the crowd tramp through from one 
street to the other. They are slightly 
withdrawn, and always reached by pass- 
ing through a specially attractive’ depart- 
ment or two. One learned friend has 
explained to the Spectator that the mind 
of a shopper, like any other normal 
mind, has its “‘reactions.”” ‘The more a 
woman buys, the more automatic becomes 
the reaction,” said this authority on mental 
processes. ‘Each article she sees sug- 
gests its own purchase, setting up a reac- 
tion that is unconscious but real. Some 
laugh at women for carrying shopping 
lists, but a woman’s shopping list is her 
best weapon against the power of sugges- 
tion brought to bear by the stores. She 
keeps her mind to her list, which reinforces 
her will and her self-control and neutral- 
izes outside suggestions by counter-sug- 
gestion that she does not mean to buy 
anything not set down for purchase.” 
Mrs. Spectator rather smiled at this psy- 
chological analysis, but confessed after- 
ward that when she lost her shopping list 
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she really did buy more things she hadn’t 
thought of getting than when her list was 
being consulted momentarily. 


The Spectator had occasion to look up 
an advertising man in one of the big stores 
lately. He went to his offices, on the top 
floor—a very comfortable set of rooms, 
with stenographers and partitions galore— 
but was told the expert had just started 
on his morning trip through the store. 
“‘T will telephone to the various depart- 
ments and see if I can find where he is,” 
said the chief stenographer, and began 
the hunt. She called up one place after 
another. In one he had just left; in an- 
other, not yet come; in another, had left 
fifteen minutes before; and soon. “ How 
long will it take for him to come back here 
if you don’t find him?” asked the Spec- 
tator, thinking the advertising man liable 
to return within half an hour or so. 
“* Oh,”’ was the reply, “‘ Mr. will be all 
the morning making his trip. You see, 
every day he goes to every department 
and looks at things and consults with the 
head of the department as to leading lines 
for next day, and gets the whole store in 
his head. Then all the afternoon he plans 
and dictates the copy. Our advertising 
has to be up to date, up to the hour and 
the minute,” and the Spectator was more 
impressed with this) than ever when the 
advertising man was finally located in the 
kitchen-ware department. There the vis- 
itor found him going over a new coffee- 
pot with the department head. The two 
were discussing all the varieties in the 
market, and were just despatching a sales- 
girl round to several other stores, in the 
guise of a shopper for coffee-pots, to see 
what prices ruled elsewhere. “I think 
we'll make a leader of it,” the advertise- 
ment man decided, “ setting it at or under 
cost price for next week only. Might as 
well have a demonstrator, too—the best- 
looker you’ve got, and the youngest-look- 
ing, because the theory is that a child can 
work it. Tell her to wear a short skirt 
and her hair like a high-school girl.” 
But the coffee-pot was to him a thor- 
oughly good one, notwithstanding these 
extra touches he was preparing to give it. 
**Wouldn’t make a leader of it unless it 
was the best we could find,” he explained 
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to the Spectator. ‘It doesn’t pay to de- 
ceive the public. What does pay is to 
lead them to buy a thing they’re going to 
like after they get it.” 


8 

Honesty and good advertising, indeed, 
go together in the department store. 
This same expert told the Spectator of a ° 
disastrous mistake made by a substitute 
stenographer last year. The regular 
stenographer was ill, and recommended a 
friend, who turned out to be careless. 
She stayed only three days, because on 
the third she made a blunder which cost 
the store several hundred dollars. ‘We 
had a line of wrappers that we decided to 
make a feature of,’’ said the advertising 
man, frowning at the reminiscence, “ and 
we announced them at $3.98—the other 
stores were selling about the same thing 
at $5. What did that girl do but drop 
out the ‘3’ in her copy for the newspapers ! 
Every paper came out next day with those 
wrappers for 98 cents—and they cost us 
$3.95 to make, every cent of it! Well, 
they were a feature all right. Women in 
the suburbs sat up all night to get the 
early trains, but even then the city women 
got ahead of them. Some of them brought 
the advertisement along, so’s to be sure. 
The last wrapper was gone by the time 
we fired the stenographer, and we did that 
before noon.” 

** But couldn’t you explain it was a mis- 
take, or else put only a few dozen wrap- 
pers in the sale ?” asked the Spectator, 
feeling his way to department-store stand- 
ards. 

‘“* No, indeed,” was the prompt reply. 
“* We play fair with the public. They had 
it on us that time, and we took our loss. 
Maybe we didn’t lose so much, after all ; 
some of those women will talk about that 
wrapper bargain till they die. -If that 
isn’t gilt-edged advertising, nothing is.” 


** Believe in what you sell,” was this 
expert’s motto. Perhaps Professor James’s 
* will to believe”? may come in psycho- 
logically here; but, on the whole, the 
Spectator thinks the department-store 
advertising wins its victories fairly and 
squarely. Nevertheless, he advises every 
woman to carry her shopping list as a 
talisman against psychic suggestion when 
she goes to the Sign of the Green Dragon. 








ZELAYA AND NICARAGUA 


BY FREDERICK PALMER 


Y first information on the spot 
M about Nicaraguan conditions re- 
lated to the pier which extends 
like a tongue from a few corrugated iron 
roofs set in a clump of single-story, tum- 
ble-down houses which form the port of 
Corinto. The captain of our steamer 
remarked that, although he preferred to 
lighter his cargo, he must pay full charges 
for handling to the pier monopoly—that 
was the law. 

“You will find this place about the 
worst of the lot,” he said, feelingly, out of 
the knowledge drawn from twenty years’ 
experience in Central American trade. 
“Everything is run by concessions and 
monopolies, and everybody’s pretty well 
scared to death.” 

Ashore, the little soldiers in soiled blue 
jean uniforms who examined my baggage 
seemed more gleefully truculent than any 
I had met. But an American who has 
been through his own customs is a poor 
philosopher if he complains in a foreign 
land. There were literally six inspectors 
to one trunk. Every article was strewn 
on the fragments of sidewalk and mi- 
nutely examined by the squad. Patience 
finally had its reward in preventing my 
camera films from being unrolled, though 
not until after I had paid the chief in- 
spector one dollar in duty on a pair of 
shoes. 

He put the dollar in his pocket and led 
me up the rickety stairs to the office of 
the captain of the port. Here my name, 
occupation, destination, and object of 
travel were written in a ledger, and with 
all the inspectors now turned baggage 
porters, each demanding his share of the 
emoluments, we picked our way through 
the unsanitary streets to the afternoon 
train for Managua, the capital. A ser- 
geant of police went through the cars, 
taking the name, occupation, destination, 
and object of travel of everybody aboard. 
Careful espionage in this respect was 
observed all along the route. 

Among my fellow-passengers were the 
representative of a foreign arms com- 
pany, a coffee-planter, and a_ Filipino 


woman with her Nicaraguan husband, 
whom she had married in Manila. The 
drummer hoped to sell Zelaya a consign- 
ment of rapid-fire guns—the second since 
the Central American nations had agreed 
to settle all their differences by arbitration 
at Cartago. In the course of my free 
inquiries about conditions the planter sud- 
denly whispered: ‘Take care! You'll 
be overheard. I own property, and they 
can make me a lot of trouble.” The 
Filipino woman kept saying: ‘ How 
filthy! How poor! Not at all like my 
country!” as she looked out of the 
window. 

With intermittent downpours of rain 
and spells of burning sunshine, the train 
kept creeping on through the jungle of 
the lowlands, from village to village. 
Women and children, some of whom were 
pure native and some of mixed Indian 
and African blood, offered fruit for sale. 
Though it was a period of peace, troops 
of soldiers guarded the stations ; a soldier 
was at either end of the car. Occasional 
piles of dyewood logs and the outskirts 
of a great foreign-owned sugar estate 
were the only noted signs of any impor- 
tant industry. 

In the darkness of the capital square, 
with the rain still pouring, we descended 
from the train to an “ ocean-going ” hack, 
which bore us to the port of a hotel 
kept by an Italian. In the morning, when 
I asked him where I could find a bank 
that would honor my letter of credit, he 
startled me by saying that there were no 
banks in Nicaragua; but certain private 
firms had the privilege, by Zelaya’s con- 
cession, of doing a banking business. 

In a half-hour’s walk you had the com- 
pass of this city of fifteen thousand souls 
on the shore of Lake Managua, which 
stretches away to the horizon under a film 
of moist heat like a tropical sea. There 
were few shops, few people in the 
streets ; everywhere the evidence of re- 
straint and decay. The ill-clad soldiers 
were omnipresent. Their principal bar- 
racks adjoined the palace, and on the 
fagade -of this ornate building, in brilliant 
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blue and red letters, was the monogram 
of José Santos Zelaya, founder of the Zela- 
yan system of politics, finance, and morals. 

His admirers say that he is the “lion 
of Central America.” He has been in 
the saddle for fifteen years. No observer 
will contend that there has ever been any- 
thing but a nominal election, or that the 
Constitution has been in anything but a 
state of suspension during his time. He 
holds his place, according to the unwritten 
rule of Central America, till a “ better 
man” can drive him out at the point of 
the bayonet. Now that his large fortune 
is safely invested abroad, either he stays 
because he likes his unique occupation, 
or else, as it is whispered behind closed 
doors in Managua, he has not found an 
opportunity of escape from his watchful 
dependents, who know that their perqui- 
sites are over when another victor marches 
into the palace. 

Thus far he has nipped in the bud 
countless incipient outbreaks and beaten 
all those that gained headway. His right 
arm of defense against revolution is the 
telegraph, the one modern innovation of 
which every dictator unhesitatingly ap- 
proves. If any of his enemies moves, if 
his spies discover a plot forming, he has 
instant word. Suspects are thrown in 
jail or shot at will. Formerly, when he 
sought to extort information or a sum of 
money from a citizen, his jailers used an 
enema of Chili peppers andalcohol. This 
style of torture became too well known, 
and has been abandoned of late. 

Relative to its wealth, Nicaragua has 
spent more in military preparedness in 
the last ten years than Germany or France. 
Relative to its population, it certainly has 
more men under arms at the present time 
than Japan had in Manchuria at the close 
of the war with Russia. The method of 

conscription, whether for the Presidential 
* or the Insurrectionist army, is by ruthless 
impressment. The band of professional 
ruffians who form the nucleus of these 
armies are usually able to make the recruit 
fight aftera fashion. Sometimes he fights 
with desperate bravery out of sheer fear 
of death at the hands of adversaries who 
will give no quarter. 

Zelaya is fond of his troops. He has 
allowed them to have some share in the 
spoils of war and instilled into them a love 
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of battle for its own sake. There are 
three or four thousand daredevils of a 
type on whom he can measurably depend. 
Perhaps now he will want their services 
only to cover his flight. But before we 
consider the outcome of this crisis, a word 
about Zelaya the financier. 

The door seems open to any foreign or 
native adventurer who will pay the price 
for the surrender of any part of the coun- 
try’s resources. Practically every staple 
of existence is a monopoly in Nicaragua. 
The sole right of manufacture or sale is 
granted to a company or an individual. In 
return Zelaya either receives a perquisite 
through Joaquin Passos, the President’s 
son-in-law and go-between, or, if he sees 
more profit in that direction, an interest 
in the investment. 

He is reputed to own the majority of 
the shares of the whisky monopoly ; cer- 
tainly he has a large proportion. One of 
his fellow-stockholders, an American, told 
me that the profits averaged ten per cent 
a month, or one hundred and twenty per 
cent a year on the actual capital. The 
business has been promoted by an im- 
mense increase in the number of drinking- 
places since the granting of the concession. 
For a tropical country drunkenness is 
unusually common in Nicaragua. 

Next in order of profit is the tobacco 
monopoly, which yields from eighty to one 
hundred per cent a year. Recently the 
tariff on petroleum was raised sufficiently 
to increase the price to the consumer by 
ten dollars a case. But Passos, who has 
the oil monopoly, was allowed to bring in 
fifty thousand cases at the old rate, which 
is equivalent to a gift of $500,000. Nor 
was that the only handicap laid on compet- 
ing importers. Dr. Luis H. Deboyle has 
a concession to import medicine free for 
his hospital. As he is the judge of how 
much medicine his hospital needs, he has 
a grip on the wholesale drug business of 
the entire country. His patients’ con- 
sumption of petroleum is worthy the at- 
tention of medical congresses. He brings 
in a hundred cases free in a single con- 
signment. 

Rubber, mahogany, dyewoods, coffee, 
and all the staple products of the land 
suffer an export tax. Imports are valued 
by weight, and the perplexing schedule of 
surtaxes leaves the application largely a 
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matter of the individual volition of the cap- 
tain of the port. All duties are payable 
in rubber bonds, an invention of Zelaya’s 
peculiarly resourceful mind. If paid in 
- gold, an additional premium of fifty per 
cent is exacted. Naturally, rubber bonds 
are above par, and, needless to say, they 
are mostly in the hands of Zelaya and his 
friends. 

The monetary system is of the same 
uncertain type as in the rest of the Cen- 
tral American republics, with the excep- 
tion of Costa Rica, which has a gold stand- 
ard. There you know that a five-dollar 
gold piece will have the same value when 
you rise in the morning as when you 
went to bed. In Nicaragua an enormous 
amount of paper with no metal backing 
relies on the confidence of the natives as a 
basis. A paper dollar may be worth fifteen 
cents one day and seventeen the next, 
with profitable results for the usurers, but 
not for the average citizen. The economic 
effect of Zelaya’s administration as a whole 
may best be appreciated on the boundary 
line between Nicaragua and Costa Rica. 
Land of equal fertility on the Nicaragua 
side of the San Juan River will sell for 
about one-fifth as much as on the Costa 
Rican side. 

All justice centers in Zelaya; who has 
the power of life and death over his 
people. The rule of a Turkish pasha is, 
comparatively, wise and benevolent. Ze- 
laya’s censorship would please the most 
extreme Russian reactionary. No criti- 
cism of him or his policies may appear in 
the half-dozen little newspapers. Every 
foreign despatch is subject to the scrutiny 
of this indefatigable and incomprehensible 
tyrant, who spends the money that he 
does not send abroad for his private ac- 
count, not in roads and schools, but in 
military preparations which gratify his 
vanity. The small percentage of people 
who can read have no opportunity of 
knowing what is passing in the outside 
world. Intellectually they are almost as 
isolated as the Tibetans. Churches are 
in decay, and the inclinations of the Presi- 
dent, who calls himself a Liberal, are all 
against religion. His refusal to allow the 
simple, unsectarian propaganda of the 
Bible Society to enter Nicaragua. is char- 
acteristic, though far from the worst item 
to his account. 
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From many sources I heard that he 
freely practices the dois de seigneur 
of the Dark Ages. The same privilege 
in their districts extends to the brutal sol- 
dier commandantes. If the father of the 
girl victim complains, the answer may be 
imprisonment. Should he desire to leave 
the country, the ruier who sends citizens 
into exile at will may forbid his departure. 
And all these facts must be in the archives 
of our State Department ; or, if not, they 
are readily obtainable from our ministers 
and consuls. Is it any wonder that a new 
Secretary of State, becoming for the first 
time familiar with such conditions, should 
act with spirit upon the summary execu- 
tion by Zelaya of two American citizens ? 

Estrada started his revolution on the 
thinly populated east coast, which distance 
and the influence of the United Fruit 
Company has given some independence 
from Zelaya’s exactions. All the princi- 
pal towns are on the western slope. 
Between Estrada and his goal, the capital, 
are the highlands and vast stretches of 
jungle. Would his success mean any real 
improvement? One of his first acts was 
to lay tribute by force on the well-to-do 
people of the territory he had occupied. 
His reputation is typical of Central Amer- 
ica. He was bred in the school of one- 
man power. Without restraint or direc- 
tion, he will probably follow the example 
of his predecessors. 

In any event, he cannot be a worse 
international mischief-maker than Zelaya, 
who has always been threatening or 
making war on his neighbors. In 1907 
Zelaya put troops aboard his gunboat and 
invaded Salvador without any declaration 
of hostilities. His war on Honduras later 
led to the Central American Peace Con- 
ference in Washington, to which, with a 
duplicity emphasized by after events, he 
sent a message through his delegate, saying 
that he would gladly resign in order to 
secure peace in Central America. Out 
of this Conference, under Mr. Root’s direc- 
tion, developed the most advanced treaty 
of arbitration to which any group of 
nations ever agreed. They bound them- 
selves to settle their differences before the 
permanent court at Cartago. Yet hardly 
had this been inaugurated when Zelaya 
began preparations for another invasion 
of Salvador, which was frustrated. 
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War seems to amount to a mania with 
Zelaya, while he shares a predilection for 
international intrigue with the other dic- 
tators. They keep watch of one another 
through elaborate spy systems; they are 
always plotting. A favorite plan of strik- 
ing at your enemy is to assist one of the 
“outs” whom he has exiled in secretly 
preparing within your own territory a 
revolutionary band which marches across 
the border. An article of the Root treaty 
aimed at this abuse. It was welcome to 
every dictator so far as his own authority 
was concerned, for it would assist him in 
keeping his internal enemies in check, 
and as long as this was possible he would 
remain in power. 

Whatever the ultimate result of our 
action toward Zelaya, it has forced our 
attention to territory and to populations 
whose welfare must be our concern: You 
look in vain on library shelves bearing long 
lists about Tibet, Persia, and other dis- 
tant lands without finding a single modern 
authoritative book about a region nearer 
the Gulf ports than are the ports of New 
England; a -region which the Panama 
Canal and our expansion of trade and 
influence inextricably link with our future. 
Weare familiar with the affairs of Morocco, 
but not with those of our neighbors. Cen- 
tral America is a ¢erra incognita, the fever- 
stricken home of oféra bouffe revolutions. 
We extend the zgis of the Monroe Doc- 
trine over the weaklings and, conscience 
free, turn in horror to the account of a 
Russian pogrom, while conditions worse 
than any in Russia exist at our very 
door. 

With a commission from the Chicago 
Tribune to visit every one of the republics 
from the Rio Grande to Panama, I went 
south a year ago. An old traveler’s first 
skepticism of the truth of the accounts he 
heard was overwhelmed by proofs from 
unprejudiced sources of information and 
bursting in at the door of vision from all 
sides as he proceeded. The opféra bouffe 
perspective disappeared in the tragedy of 
proximity. For likeness one had Panama 
before the Canal days and Cuba before 
she was set on her feet. For contrast 
one had the great countries of South 
America, where progressive Spanish civil- 
ization casts its spell over every visitor. 

I kept searching for something South 
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American, and found it in miniature in 
Costa Rica, where neither the exile system, 
military executions without trial, organized 
extortion, nor farcical elections prevail. 
Though Costa Rica is in the yellow fever 
belt, its sanitation is so far advanced that 
the sick are sent there from the Canal Zone 
for convalescence. San José has a Gov- 
ernment theater surpassed on this conti- 
nent only by those at Buenos Aires and 
Rio de Janeiro, and excellent schools, 
hospitals, and libraries. 

But Costa Rica, like South America, is 
Latin-American. The majority of her 
people are of Spanish extraction. Her 
pioneers were settlers rather than adven- 
turers and fortune-hunters. The small 
farmers and the day laborers recall types 
that you have seen in northern Spain. 
Our mistake is in putting in one class all 
the Spanish-speaking people. Central 
America is really Indo-American. Rela- 
tively a very small per cent of the people 
of Honduras, Guatemala, Salvador, and 
Nicaragua are pure white. The half-breeds, 
particularly in populous Salvador and 
Guatemala—where they are the politicians 
and revolutionists—do not constitute any- 
thing like a majority. The great mass 
are of pure, or at least preponderant, 
aboriginal strain. Those who were serfs 
on the coffee plantations in the Spanish 
days are still practically serfs. 

In the fastnesses of the splendid high- 
lands, so cool that you always need a 
blanket at night, with their climate of 
eternal spring, which our tourists, so famil- 
iar with the West Indian islands, never 
traverse, the tribes, adhering to their 
ancient customs, maintain the same attitude 
of passive resistance toward present-day 
rulers that they did toward the captains- 
general. There remains a trace, if no 
memory, of the civilization whose ruins call 
the archzologist. 

The people of Central America, par- 
ticularly of Nicaragua and Honduras, have 
been so long without hope that they need 
a helping hand before they can get a fair 
start. Whoever has seen our American 
missionaries at work with their practical 
schools in the interior of China, Alaska, 
India, and Asia Minor must regret that 
they do not appear in relatively greater 
numbers a little nearer home. It is easy 
to say, ‘“‘ Oh, it is Central America!” but, 
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after all, the Central Americans are human 
beings. Is it logical to be stirred by 
Russian atrocities and not by atrocities in 
these little republics for which foreign 
residents, at any rate, consider us morally 
responsible ? 

Dreary travel in Honduras developed 
one glowing example of how the native 
will respond to opportunity. President 
Davilla, living in fear of assassination, 
. had called in a Prussian-trained Chilean 
colonel to organize a corps of one hundred 
as a personal guard. These cadets were 
well and regularly fed, drilled, and exer- 
cised, and even regularly paid. The 
change after a few months of this régime 
was marvelous. Now boys are coming 
from all parts of Honduras, hoping that 
they, too, may belong to this proud, 
square-shouldered lot who are regularly 
fed and—wonder of wonders !—regularly 
paid. 

Consider the conditions under which 
they were born and bred. In the last ten 
years their country has seen sixteen revo- 
lutions, wars, or invasions. Honduras has 
been the bone of contention between the 
dictators of Guatemala and Nicaragua, 
ravished first by one side and then by the 
other. Itis one of the most backward 
‘portions of the earth. Larger than Illinois, 
it has only fifty-four miles of railway. 

“‘ Sefior,” said an old Honduran, “ why 
should our people accumulate more than 
one shirt apiece, when a revolution may 
come along at any hour and rob them of 
anything not on their backs ?” 

And our part? We send some citizens 
to Central America of whom we must be 
proud. Our engineers have built the rail- 
ways. The United Fruit Company has 
developed the banana lands. The Ger- 
mans are the coffee-planters, the bankers, 
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and the storekeepers. We supply the 
adventurers and the renegades, who are 
not wanted at home. Too frequently the 
gringo is judged by this type. 

Our ever-changing policy toward the 
republics at intervals treats them as small 
boys. Then a spanking is in order. 
Again, we insist on treating them as self- 
respecting adults. ‘ You Yankees mean 
to take this region for yourselves when 
you find it profitable,’”’ said an angry for- 
eign resident—and this is the belief of 
the natives. ‘* You say you do not inter- 
fere, while the Monroe Doctrine is inter- 
ference of the worst kind. You allow no 
other country to hold these little satrapies 
responsible as self-reliant nations. You 
will undertake no reforms, but you pro- 
tect their dictators in tyranny.” 

The application of reform raises a prob- 
lem to test the ingenuity of any statesman. 
But if we should give up mixing the boy 
and the man idea and settle on some 
consistent and steady policy, the Central 
Americans would at least know our atti- 
tude. The dictators fully realize our 
power, and, with the exception of Zelaya, 
they will respond to advice, if firmly given 
and firmly supported. Through the direc- 
tion of our Ministers, following lines laid 
down for their guidance from Washington, 
many abuses could be stopped; but hith- 
erto—except for the spankings when we 
have lost our temper and for peace trea- 
ties signed at our command, by which our 
tutelary position was acknowledged—our 
legations have been tied hand and foot to 
scrupulous disinterestedness. When their 
outraged sensibilities have led them to act, 
an appeal behind their backs to Washing- 
ton’s sense of respect for the dignity and 
independence of a struggling sister repub- 
lic has invariably led to a reprimand. 











PORTO RICO AND THE UNITED 
STATES: TWO VIEWS’ 


HE matter of Porto Rican citizen- 
ship was given so much promi- 
nence in the discussion of Porto 

Rican affairs at the Conference of the 
Friends of the Indians and Other Depend- 
ent Peoples, at Lake Mohonk, that per- 
haps a few words in amplification of what 
I said at the Conference may not be 
inappropriate. 

A thorough understanding of opinion 
in Porto Rico itself and a wider under- 
standing of the significance of this step to 
the American Nation are prerequisites to 
any intelligent judgment upon the grant- 
ing of citizenship to the Porto Ricans. 
At least seventy-five per cent of the mill- 
ion people in Porto Rico are not inter- 
ested in one way or another in the grant- 
ing of citizenship. Only to the educated 
classes is this question of burning impor- 
tance. This class may be divided roughly 
into four distinct elements: First, those 
who desire citizenship because it means 
the first step toward Statehood for the 
island; second, those who want citizen- 
ship because they feel that they are dis- 
criminated against and placed in an 
inferior position, subjects and playthings 
of a sovereign people; third, those to 
whom citizenship is confused with a 
greater degree of self-government, and 
who believe that the granting of citizen- 
ship would carry with it immediate and 
complete control of their political affairs ; 
and, fourth, those who do not desire United 
States citizenship at all, and would consider 
it an abuse of power to force them to 
accept it. 

We have to-day under our flag Hawaii, 
a fully organized Territory of the United 
States, with a population of Americans, 
Polynesians, and Asiatics, with the Amer- 
icans in control; we have Porto Rico, 
for all practical purposes an organized 
Territory, lacking only in citizenship, with 
more than a million inhabitants of Spanish 
origin, and with but a small element of 


1 Elsewhere in this number of The Outlook will be 
found editorial comment upon these expressions of 
opinion from ex-Governor Post of Porto Rico and Dr. 

ard of The Independent, both of which were writ- 
ten at the request of The Outlook—TuHeE Epitors. 
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American residents; we have the Philip- 
pine Islands, practically organized as a 
Territory, but existing with some indefinite 
hope of independence, with a population 
composed of various races of Malay and 
Asiatic origin, with comparatively few . 
Americans domiciled therein. In Santo 
Domingo, a sovereign republic, the United 
States has intervened in one of the most 
important functions of the government 
and stands responsible to the world for 
the credit of that republic. In Panama 
and Cuba, sovereign republics, the United 
States exercises a most important influ- 
ence. Upon the completion of the Panama 
Canal the power and influence of the 
United States must necessarily increase 
throughout the Caribbean and Central 
American countries. 

The granting of citizenship to all the 
inhabitants of Porto Rico, although but a 
step in the direction of complete assimila- 
tion, is still a step, and would tend to 
commit us to eventual Statehood for Porto 
Rico, and might be construed as indi- 
cating that it is the policy of the United 
States that extraneous territory occupied 
by foreign races falling under the influ- 
ence of the United States will eventually 
be admitted as sovereign States of the 
Union. 

The admission of Porto Rico alone as 
a State would not materially affect the 
Nation, but the admission, or promise of 
admission, of Porto Rico considered as 
the precursor of the possible admission of 
thirty or forty States of alien population 
and tropical conditions cannot be consid- 
ered fora moment. The question would 
cease to be one of self-government for the 
colony and become a question of self- 
government of the Nation. This idea 
may possibly appear chimerical, but it 
must be taken into consideration as our 
preponderance in the Caribbean becomes 
more and more necessary. 

My own personal opinion is that the 
question of citizenship for Porto Ricans 
would be better solved by permitting any 
individual Porto Rican who desires to be- 
come an American citizen to appear 
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before the nearest court of record in 
Porto Rico, and, without further expense 
or longer residence under the flag, obtain 
his final papers as a naturalized citizen. 
Undoubtedly this would disappoint those 
Porto Ricans who see the future welfare 
of their people dependent upon Porto 
Rico’s admission to Statehood, and who 
wish to have the United States definitely 
declare such a policy. I do not believe, 
however, that it is wise at this time to do 
anything which would tie the hands of the 
coming generations of Americans and 
Porto Ricans in solving their future rela- 
tions to the best advantage of both peo- 


ples. ? Recis H. Post. 


In 1896, after the complete conquest 
of the island, Madagascar was declared a 
colony of France. There had been a 
protectorate for a dozen years, and for a 
good part of the time a state of war. 
The Queen of Madagascar had sent a 
deputation to England and to this coun- 
try begging intervention and aid, but it 
found no effectual response from us nor 
from the nation whose missionaries had 
converted the people to Christianity. 

It is thirteen years since the Queen 
was deported, a French Governor ap- 
pointed, and the island, the fourth in size 
in the world, declared a colony of France. 
On the 3d of March of this year the 
French Government bestowed the right 
of citizenship on the Malagasy people. 
The day was celebrated with great en- 
thusiasm. From this time the black 
natives of Madagascar will in a certain 
measure be represented in the French 
Senate and Chamber of Deputies in Paris, 
as are Algeria, Martinique, Guadeloupe, 
French India, Senegal, and Cochin-China, 
for in the French Republic citizenship 
gives the right of representation. 

What the French Republic can afford 
to grant to the island of Martinique, to 
Senegal and Madagascar, I believe that 
the Republic of these United States can 
afford to give, with safety to its own insti- 
tutions, to Porto Rico, and, later, to the 
Filipinos, if they wish it. 

I do not ask that our Government 
should make haste to do for our colonies 
all that the French Government does for 
its colonies. We may do less, and more. 
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But the principle is what I contend for: 
the recognition of the rights of our 
dependencies, the equal rights of their 
people to citizenship and self-government, 
and, after due instruction and trial, to 
participation with us in the government 
of what is their country as well as ours. 
There may well be, and there are, rea- 
sons for delay. France yields the privi- 
lege to Madagascar after a dozen years 
of protectorate and thirteen years of colo- 
nial rule. We have held Porto Rico 
since 1898, and we found the island 
vastly more advanced than was Mada- 
gascar. But it seemed well to grant 
Porto Rico certain financial advantages 
hardly consistent with immediate full citi- 
zenship. We allow her to put the re- 
ceipts from customs into her local treas- 
ury for her special needs while recovering 
commercial and agricultural prosperity. 
But there is no reason why this should be 
continued indefinitely. Porto Rico will 
ere long be able to pay her own expenses 
by ordinary taxation, just as our States 
and ‘Territories do, and then this special 
privilege should be withdrawn and Porto 
Rico should undertake our duties and re- 
ponsibilities for commerce. The process 
is familiar to us. All but the original 
States have existed as Territories, under 
National law, with Governors appointed 
from Washington, but with Territorial leg- 
islatures whose laws can-be vetoed by the 
President, and as Territories represented 
by a Delegate in Congress. Alaska has 
not yet reached this Territorial condition, 
but will, and that is the normal course for 
Porto Rico, indicated by precedent in all 
our territory, whether acquired from 
France or, like Porto Rico, from’ Spain. 
What are the objections? I do not 
know of any except the prejudice against 
the sharing of our privileges with those 
whom we are pleased to regard as inferior. 
They are not like us. Yet they avz like 
a great many of us. Are many of them 
Spanish by descent and do they speak the 
Spanish language? But the same is true 
of multitudes of our own citizens here at 
home. Are many of them of negro 
descent? So are millions of our citizens. 
Are many of them ignorant, even illiter-. 
ate? So are hundreds of thousands of 
our own voters. If they talk Spanish, 
they are fast learning English, and our 
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system of schools is more rapidly taking 
away the shame of illiteracy than in 
Louisiana. There remains little or noth- 
ing more than the argument against Dr. 
Fell, that of prejudice, and, I cannot but 
believe, of Anglo-Saxon arrogance. _ It is 
disguised under various masks, particu- 
larly the fear that the Porto Ricans who 
ask for citizenship cannot safely be trusted 
with the self-government which it will 
involve. But self-government for Porto 
Rico and for the Philippines we are 
pledged to, and greatly to our credit. It 
must come for all peoples. Even Great 
Britain is now compelled to extend the 
limits of self-government in India. We 
now give a large measure of self-govern- 
ment to Porto Rico, and it is a very mod- 
erate addition to give it a Territorial gov- 
ernment and make its people citizens. 
. To be sure, that will involve subsequent 
Statehood and representation in both 
Houses of Congress. Are we afraid? 
We have taken in Louisiana with all its 
French and negro population, and Spanish 
Florida, and we shall, this winter, take in 
Arizona and New Mexico. They do not 
hurt us, and we do them good, which is a 
more important consideration. We can 
assimilate them as we assimilate the mill- 
ions of immigrants. The school does it, 
and we shall assimilate Porto Rico, and 
are already fast doing it. It has vastly 
changed in these last ten years. 

I have no sympathy with the notion 
which demands a special racial or intel- 
lectual or educational standard for citizen- 
ship or the ballot. The doctrine is aristo- 
cratic ; and full democracy is safe, safer 
than aristocracy, and it has the future. 
There are no steps backward. Give the 
ballot to the ignorant, and you will edu- 
cate them, for you will have to. The bal- 
lot to the negro in the South gave the 
South the public school system, and so 
justified all the risk we took in the act. 
But the people of Porto Rico are not 
slaves just out of bondage; they have 
civilization and the Christian religion, and 
a goodly share of educated and intelligent 
people: With their influence, and our 


influence, it is cowardly to fear that the 
' better element, supported by all the 
power of the United States Government, 
cannot keep the ignorant and basic ele- 
I believe that in time, 


ments in check. 
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and within a reasonably limited time, if 
we have the superior civilization and the 
better ethical ideals, we shall be able to 
assimilate those who come to us or whom 
we annex ; and I further believe that it 
is our Christian duty to consider their 
interests even rather than our own, and 
not to hold them off and push them. away 
as if we felt ourselves too good and great 
to share with them our advantages. __ 

One further .consideration I have ‘kept 
in mind: I believe in the advantage of 
great and greater political combinations. 
It is vastly better that our immense terri- 
tory should be under a single government 
and not divided into a number of separate 
and jealous nations. It would be still 
better for us if all North America were 
one nation, the parts separated by no 
barbed wire of custom-houses. We 
should understand each other better; we 
should be better friends. Equally it isa 
great thing for the peace of the world 
that Great Britain has created an empire 
in which full British citizenship is given 
to the people of Canada and Australia 
and South Africa and Jamaica; and if 
similar self-government is not given yet 
to India, that is the source of the one 
danger to the Empire, and it is now recog- 
nized that it must come there. Every 
enlargement of imperial area makes for 
peace by giving unified interests, and thus 
reduces the occasions for difference ; while 
a better opportunity is given for the spread 
and adoption of the better institutions and 
customs. Small countries make small 
wars, while the control of large countries 
tends to large peace. It is well for the 
world that the United States has widened 
its territorial extent to the Arctic and the 
Caribbean Sea, and to the farther Pacific, 
or it will be if it becomes our policy to 
give our island possessions representative 
institutions, self-government, and the rights 
of citizenship like those which we possess. 
Whether in the end our system of States 
and Territories shall prevail, or the Brit- 
ish system of responsible self-government 
for its possessions shall prevail, it is for 
the future to determine. Certainly Porto 
Rico is near enough and accessible enough 
to be made a State and be represented 
in both houses of Congress, as are Al- 
geria and Martinique in the French Sen- 
ate and Chamber of Deputies. 
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After all, the answer one gives to the 
question is settled by his attitude of mind. 
What is his feeling towards humanity, 
towards the races and languages of which 
men are composed? Does he make much 
or does he make little or nothing of these 
distinctions? Does he think his own race 
so essentially, inherently, and permanently 
superior to other inferior races that it is 
not safe to give superior privileges, and 
they must be kept in distant subordina- 
tion? This latter attitude, I believe, dis- 
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courages progress and development, and 
is essentially false to anthropological sci- 
ence and to Christianity as well. Is it 
because we, of one melting-pot of the 
nations, are so superior to those who 
inhabit our dependencies, or else so infe- 
rior that we fear to be injured by their 
contact, that we hesitate to do for Porto 
Rico what the French Republic has this 
very year done for the blacks of Mada- 
gascar ? 
WILLIAM Hayes Warp. 
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BY RICHARD CRASHAW 
INTRODUCTION BY HAMILTON WRIGHT MABIE 


THE TWELFTH IN THE SERIES OF GREAT POEMS 


dition are favorable to the writing of 

poetry, Crashaw fell on evil days. 
He was born probably in 1616, the year 
of Shakespeare’s death, and he died in 
1650; his working years were few, and 
they were coincident with the rising storm 
which dethroned Charles I and silenced 
the choir of poets who at the close of 
the Shakespearean age made England a 
“nest of singing birds.” Crashaw’s ca- 
reer stopped short of*the tragedy which 
overtook some of his most gifted contem- 
poraries ; it was not overhung with mel- 
ancholy like Cowley’s troubled life; but 
it was spent largely in exile. The vicis- 
situdes of his outward fortunes appear, 
however, to have left no reflection in his 
inward life; unlike most men of genius 
of his time, he seems to have escaped 
inward struggle and to have found in 
religion the peace and joy which his coun- 
try could not give him. 

The story of his life is brief, and so 
indistinct through lack of detail that it is 
a bit of tracery faintly discernible on a 
fading surface. Born about 1616, the 
son of a clergyman eminent enough to 
be a preacher at the Temple, Crashaw 
began his education at the Charterhouse, 
with its fine sixteenth-century hall, its great 


L’ leisure, peace, and prosperity of con- 


staircase, and its later memories of Colonel 
Newcome ; the school within whose gates 
an ancient quiet still lingers in the heart 
of the oldest London. In 1632 he was 
elected a Fellow of Pembroke College, 
Cambridge, whose ivy-covered inner walls 
and beautiful garden give it a unique 
place in that city of colleges. Five years 
later he moved across the street and be- 
came a Fellow in Peterhouse. Both these 
colleges are small and picturesque, and 
both are associated with Edmund Spenser. 
In 1641 he was admitted to a degree, 
probably that of Master of Arts. In 
1644 a number of Fellows, of whom 
Crashaw was one, were expelled from the 
University because they refused to sign 
the Covenant imposed by Parliament. 
Crashaw entered the Roman Catholic 
Church, and a little later went to Paris, 
where he endured great hardships, like 
many young Englishmen in exile in differ- 
ent parts of Europe. Cowley found him 
in destitution, and presented him to the 
exiled Queen Henrietta Maria, who gave 
him aid and letters of introduction to in- 
fluential people in Rome. In Rome he 
found employment as secretary to a Car- 
dinal, and later secured an appointment as 
a Canon of the Church of Loretto ; in this 
service he died in 1650. 
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Little is known about Crashaw’s per- 
sonality, but the fact that he had the 
friendship of Cowley and Selden counts 
for much. In the preface to the original 
edition of his works it is said, with some 
ardor of style, that his “Steps to the 
Temple ” was written while at Peterhouse, 
where “ he made his nest more gladly than 
David’s swallow near the house of God: 
where, like a primitive saint, he offered 
more prayers in the night than others 
usually offer in the day;” that he knew 
Hebrew, Greek, Latin, Italian, and Span- 
ish, and had skill in music, drawing, 
limning, graving ; that he had rare moder- 
ation in diet; that ‘“‘he never created a 
Muse out of distempers, nor, with our 
Canary scribblers, cast any strange mists 
of surfeits before the intellectual beams 
of his mind or memory.” If this high- 
flown sentence means to convey the im- 
pression that*he was free from the passion 
for conceits and far-fetched similes to 
which many of his contemporaries were 
victims; it must be taken as an expression 
of friendship rather than of exact char- 
acterization. There is no reason to doubt 
Crashaw’s piety, but his well-known lines 
to an imaginary mistress of his heart, be- 
ginning, 

“ Whoe’er she be, 

That not too impossible she, 

That shall command my heart and me,” 
and a little group of pieces on “‘ The De- 
lights of the Muses,” indicate that his 
sainthood was not without the relief of 
very human emotions. The contents of 
the group of little volumes in which- his 
poems originally appeared, now very rare, 
can be compressed into a single book of 
moderate size, divided under the titles: 
“ Steps to the Temple,” “ The Delights of 
the Muses,” “ Sacred Poems,” “* Poemata 
Latina,” and “ Epigrammata Sacra.” 

Crashaw had both religious and poetic 
feeling, and in his happiest moments 
touched his work with the power of sin- 
cerity and the grace of imagination; at 
his best he shows capacity for an inspira- 
tion that lifted him above the affectations 
and artificialities of his age. But his crit- 
ical sense did not save him from gross 
absurdities and far-fetched conceits. He 
did not write academic exercises as often 
as did Cowley, of whom Dryden said: 
“He could never forgive any conceit 
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which came in his way, but swept like a 
drag-net great and small.” The poet in 
Crashaw often put the pedant to sudden 
flight ; in a long-sustained, wearisome, and 
most unpoetic declamation to the effect 
that the arrow of a seraph could not in- 
flame the heart of Saint Theresa he rises 
abruptly into the region of poetry in these 
striking lines: ° 
“O thou undaunted daughter of desires! 
By all thy dower of lights and fires, ~ 
By all the eagle in thee, all the dove, 
By all thy lives and deaths of love, 


By thy large draughts of intellectual day, 
And by thy thirsts of love more large than 


they; 
By all th brim-fill’d bowls of fierce desire 
By thy last morning’s draught of liquid 


re, 

By the full kingdom of that final kiss 

That seiz’d thy parting soul, and seal’d 
thee his; 

By all the heav’ns thou hast in him, 

Fair sister of the seraphim! 

By all of him we have in thee, 

Leave nothing of myself in me: 

Let me so read thy life that I 

Unto all life of mine may die.” 


Often diffuse and given to repetition ; 
writing, as Pope said, like a gentleman for 
his own amusement, Crashaw can charge 
an artificial form with real feeling and 
give it the interest of ingenious imagina- 
tion. When he escaped from “ fustian 
imitation of brocade,”’ he was capable of 
a certain nobility and even splendor of 
thought and diction, and rose in a few 
passages to the heights of passionate elo- 
quence of style. ‘A Hymn of the Nativ- 
ity, Sung by the Shepherds,” the last of 
the series of twelve representative poems 
reprinted in The Outlook during the pres- 
ent year, is quaint after the manner of its 
time and not free from conceits, but it 
has touches of tenderness and beauty 
which entitle it to a place among the true 
Christmas Hymns of English poetry. 


H. W. M. 


QUEM VIDISTIS PASTORES, ETC. 


A Hymn of the Nativity, sung by 
the Shepherds. 


CuHorus. 
Come, we shepherds whose biest sight 
Hath met Love’s noon in Nature’s night; 
Come, lift we up our loftier song, 
And wake the sun that lies too long. 
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To all our world of well-stol’n joy 

He slept, and dreamt of no such thing, 
While we found out Heaven’s fairer eye, 
_ And kiss’d the cradle of our King ; 
Tell him he rises now too late 
To show us aught worth looking at. 


Tell him we now can show him more 
Than he e’er show’d to mortal sight, 
Than he himself e’er saw before, 
Which to be seen needs not his light: 
Tell him, Tityrus, where th’ hast been, 
Tell him, Thyrsis, what th’ hast seen. 


TITYRUS. 

Gloomy night embraced the place 
Where the noble infant lay : 

The babe look’d up, and show’d His face; 
In spite of darkness it was day. 

It was Thy day, sweet, and did rise, 

Not from the East, but from Thy eyes. 
Chorus. It was Thy day, sweet, etc. 


THYRSIS. 


Winter chid aloud, and sent 

The angry North to wage his wars. 
The North forgot his fierce intent, 

And left perfumes instead of scars. 
By those sweet eyes’ persuasive powers, 
Where he meant frosts he- scattered 

flowers. 
Chorus. By those sweet eyes’, etc. 


Bot. 
We saw Thee in Thy balmy nest, 
Young dawn of our eternal day ; 
We saw Thine eyes break from the East, 
And chase the trembling shades away : 
We saw Thee, and we blest the sight, 
We saw Thee by Thine own sweet light. 


TITYRUS. 


Poor world, said I, what wilt thou do 

To entertain this starry stranger ? 
Is this the best thou canst bestow— 

A cold and not too cleanly manger ? 
Contend, the powers of heaven and earth, 
To fit a bed for this huge birth. 

Chorus. Contend, the powers, etc. 


THYRSIS. 


Proud world, said I, cease your contest, 
And let the mighty babe alone ; 
The pheenix builds the phoenix’ nest, 
Love’s architecture is His own. 
The babe, whose birth embraves this 
morn, 
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Made His own bed ere He was born. 
Chorus. ‘The babe, whose birth, etc. 


TITYRUS. 


I saw the curl’d drops, soft and slow, 
Come hovering o’er the place’s head, 

Off’ring their whitest sheets of snow 
To furnish the fair infant’s bed. 

Forbear, said I, be not too bold, 

Your fleece is white, but ’tis too cold. 


THYRSIS. 


I saw th’ obsequious seraphim 
Their rosy fleece of fire bestow, 
For well they now can spare their wings, 
Since Heaven itself lies here below. 
Well done, said I; but are you sure 
Your down, so warm, will pass for pure ? 
Chorus. Well done, said I, etc. 


Boru. 


No, no, your King’s not yet to seek 
Where to repose His royal head ; 

See, see how soon His new-bloom’d cheek 
’Twixt mother’s breasts is gone to bed. 

Sweet choice, said we, no way but so, 

Not to lie cold, yet sleep in snow! 
Chorus. Sweet choice, said we, etc. 


FuLt CHorwus. 


Welcome all wonders in one sight ! 
Eternity shut in a span ! 
Summer in winter! day in night! 


CHORUS. 

Heaven in earth! and God in man! 
Great little one, whose all-embracing birth 
Lifts earth to Heaven, stoops Heaven to 

earth | : 


Welcome, tho’ nor to gold, nor silk, 
To more than Czsar’s birthright is: 
Two sister seas of virgin’s milk, 
With many a rarely temper’d kiss, ” 
That breathes at once both maid and 
mother, ~ 
Warms in the one, cools in the other. 


She sings Thy tears asleep, and dips 
Her kisses in Thy weeping eye ; 

She spreads the red leaves of Thy lips, 
That in their buds yet blushing lie. 
She ’gainst those mother diamonds tries 

The points of her young eagle’s eyes. 


Welcome—tho’ not to those gay flies, 
Gilded i’ th’ beams of earthly kings, 
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Slippery souls in smiling eyes— 
But to poor shepherds, homespun 
things, 
Whose wealth’s their flocks, whose wit’s 
to be 1 
Well read in their simplicity. 


Yet, when young April’s husband show’rs 
Shall bless the fruitful Maia’s bed, 

We'll bring the first-born of her flowers, 
To kiss Thy feet, and crown Thy head. 
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To Thee, dread Lamb! whose love must 
keep 
The shepherds while they feed their 
sheep. 


To Thee, meek Majesty, soft King 

Of simple graces and sweet loves ! 
Each of us his lamb will bring, 

Each his pair of silver doves! 
At last, in fire of Thy fair eyes, 
Ourselves become our own best sacrifice ! 


OF THE HOUSE OF 


LORDS 
BY W. DE WITT HYDE. 


PRESIDENT OF BOWDOIN COLLEGE 


| NDER this title I do not refer to 

the political problem of our 

English cousins; but to the 
American House:of Lords and the cam- 
paign of 1910 in the United States. By 
the American House of Lords I do not 
mean the Senate, though individual Sen- 
ators. are its most effective agents. I 
refer to the rapidly increasing group of 
men, hereditary through incorporation, 
who determine at the same time and by 
the same decree how much we shall pay 
in taxes to the Federal Government, and 
how much we shall pay in bounty to them- 
selves. 

First let me state my economic créed. I 
am a moderate protectionist. If I were 
in England, where the dumping of the 
surplus products of other nations is de- 
moralizing domestic industry; where a 
tariff could be utilized to bind the colonies 
to the Empire; and where the making of 
the Budget by the Ministry, with adoption 
or rejection but not amendment in Parlia- 
ment reduces opportunity for log-rolling 
to a minimum, I should vote for Mr. 
Chamberlain’s programme of protection. 

In our own country I should regard a 
sudden and radical reversion to free trade 
as foolish, treacherous, and disastrous. 
We are committed to the policy of im- 
porting, on the whole, the workers rather 
than their works. I do not object to 


paying whatever taxes the Government 
needs. I do not object, if the benefits of 
diversified industry require and warrant it, 
to paying ten times the amount of my 
taxes in bounty to protected manufac- 
tures. 

Where I draw the line beyond which I 
refuse to go in support of protection is 
precisely where the English Liberals are 
drawing it in opposition to their House of 
Lords. They deny the right of a group 
of interested landlords to determine what 
taxes the English people shall pay and 
what exemptions from taxation shall be 
granted. 

Our House of Lords is not made up of 
landlords, but of steel lords, woolen lords, 
cotton lords, lumber lords, and, as the 
latest creation, zinc lords. The amount 
of taxes and bounties on steel, woolen 
and cotton goods, lumber and zinc, is de- 
termined for us, not by a responsible Min- 
istry as in England, but by these Lords, 
through the influence they can exert on 
individual members of Congress ; still more 
through the pressure they bring to bear 
on Senate and House Committees; and 
most of all by their power to dictate terms 
to the Committee of Conference which, 
subject to the votes of their colleagues 
and the Presidential veto, practically de- 
termines what the tariff shall be. 

Under such conditions a tariff becomes, 
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not a careful adjustment of revenue to 
estimated expenditure, modified by a 
scientific comparison of the cost of pro- 
duction at home and abroad, but a result- 
ant of what each producer wants, plus 
what all are willing to give each other to 
secure support for their own demands. 

For instance, when the President sent 
his demand for a reduction on lumber to 
the recent Committee of Conference, Mr. 
Aldrich announced that, if that was an 
ultimatum, the whole bill was at an end; 
the Conference did nothing for six hours, 
until one of the conferees, on the part of 
the House, himself a lumber man, went 
out and labored with the representatives of 
the lumber interests, induced them to 
withdraw their claims, and reported their 
concession to the Conference Committee ; 
whereupon Mr. Aldrich said, ‘‘ Of course, 
if they yield, we yield ;” and so, by grace 
of these Lumber Lords, we pay the Al- 
drich-Payne rather than the Dingley rates 
of tax and bounty on all sorts of things. 

A protective tariff is a bounty hid behind 
a tax, a tax concealed within a bounty ; 
and this its dual nature is not altered by 
the fact that bounty and tax are paid to- 
gether over the same retail counter as 
often as we buy a woolen coat or a cot- 
ton shirt or a steel hammer or a galva- 
nized iron kitchen utensil. 

What I am objecting to is not either the 
tax or the bounty, or the mixture of the 
two, or the amount of both; but having 
these things assessed upon me by ‘the 
very persons who are to draw the bounty. 
This is utterly inconsistent with the tradi- 
tions of Anglo-Saxon liberty on both sides 
of the water, and is a disguised form of 
essentially the same tyranny as that against 
which, when attempted by the British 
House of Lords, the English nation is 
protesting. 

Fortunately, the germ of a better method 
is in sight. The Tariff Board (our House 
of Lords refused to let it be called 
a commission, and tried ineffectually to 
strip it of a commission’s powers), “ prop- 
erly construed,” enables the President to 
get the facts about a particular schedule 
and present those facts simultaneously to 
Congress and the country. 

To be sure, in his testimony before the 
Ways and Means Committee, one of the 
woolen Lords, Mr. Whitman (the man who 
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made information about “‘ what I need” 
so conveniently obtainable for the framers 
of the Dingley Bill) declared that “ com- 
parative costs of production in the United 
States and foreign countries are unobtain- 
able.” Of course, if such information is 
“ unobtainable,” the Republican platform, 
which was based on the assumption that 
such facts are obtainable, is meaningless. 
Doubtless the facts are unobtainable by 
present methods from persons interested 
in their concealment. President Taff 
evidently believes that such facts are ob- 
tainable, for he said in a recent speech: 
** The wool schedule is too high, and ought 
to have been reduced; and probably rep- 
resents considerably more than the dif- 
ference between the cost of production 
abroad and the cost of production here.” 
And in another speech, referring to the 
methods of tariff-making above described, 
he said, ‘“There ought to be other methods 
of obtaining the evidence and reaching 
the conclusion.”” The other methods are 
ready to his hand. The country will 
watch eagerly to see whether he avails 
himself of them. 

In some form or other the tariff is 
bound to be the issue of the campaign 
of 1910. The tariff is with us, and 
prices are rising uponus. To be sure, the 
tariff is only one of three causes of the 
alarming rise in prices, monopolistic tend- 
encies of both capital and labor being the 
second, and the inflation of the currency 
of the world through the increased pro- 
duction of gold being the third. But on 
the Democratic stump the tariff will figure 
as the sole or chief cause, and on that 
issue pure and simple the Democrats are 
sure to win. The Republicans can hardly 
expect to create a diversion like the Span- 
ish War ; and this not being a Presidential 
year, the Democrats are not under the 
necessity of putting up a candidate for 
whom independents refuse to vote. 

The only chance for the Republicans is 
to shift the issue from the merely eco- 
nomic aspect of the tariff to the political 
issue outlined above. A genuine effort, 
with the help of the Tariff Board, led by 
the President, to remove, one at a time, 
the worst injustices of the recent tariff 
would be accepted as a real though be- 
lated fulfillment of party pledges. Noth- 
ing else can save the party from over- 
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whelming defeat. In other words, the only 
way by which President Taft can hope to 
maintain his party in power is to take ad- 
vantage of the popular support that such 
a movement would have and abolish once 
for all the method of tariff-making which 
has created and maintains our present 
House of Lords. 

Having begun with a confession of my 
economic creed, I will conclude with a 
geclaration of my party affiliations. 

Born and bred a Republican, I thrice 
voted for Cleveland with all the ardor 
of youthful conviction, twice reluctantly 
for McKinley, once enthusiastically for 
Roosevelt, and once with mingled doubt 
and hope for Taft. The doubt has been 
neither dispelled nor confirmed ; the hope 
has been neither destroyed nor fulfilled. 

I make this declaration of party affilia- 
tion, not because it is of any consequence 
in itself, but because I am one of hun- 
dreds of thousands of citizens in the same 
state of mind, and who from now on 
propose to vote primarily on this clear- 
cut issue. The independent vote, large 
and growing as it is, has an importance 
out of all proportion to its size. The in- 
dependent in politics is like the steersman 
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in a boat. He need not be as strong or 
heavy as the men who row. The rowers 
are the two great parties, each with its 
face to the past, too often unmindful of 
the port in their eagerness to pull each 
other around. The independent is the 
man facing forward with his eye upon the 
port, who, with little strength exerted, 
by giving his help now to this side, now 
to that, determines where the boat shall 
go. 

On this issue of the political bearings 
of the tariff there are enough independ- 
ents (50,000 voted in the recent Massa- 
chusetts State election; in spite of the 
fact that their leading economic demand 
had been granted, and that the Republi- 
can party set out to dodge the tariff issue 
altogether), especially in all the great 
States of the Middle West, to turn the 
scales in favor of whatever party shall 
most promptly and effectively take meas- 
ures to remove the power of assessing 
taxes and bestowing bounties from the 
hands of interested parties and their vir- 
tual appointees, and restore it, at least in 
its initial and advisory stages, to the peo- 
ple, acting through their President and 
his expert advisers. 


MELANCHOLIA AND THE SILENT 
WOMAN 


BY EDWINA STANTON BABCOCK 


NE of the famous engravings of 
() Albrecht Diirer, which has, it is 

said, roused endless speculation, 
is that entitled ‘ Melancholia.” The 
meaning of it remains to this day an 
unsolved enigma. 

“The picture,’ to quote Mr. Edwin 
Wiley, “reveals the figure of a robed 
woman with widespread wings, bearing 
keys and a purse at her girdle, her head 
wreathed with a garland of spleenwort. 
She is gazing, with the look betokening a 
wearied brain, across a dark and sullen 
sea. At her feet sleeps a great wolf- 
hound, while near her an unhappy-looking 
Cupid makes marks upon a slate. Scat- 


tered about the woman are the tools of 
carpentry and other crafts, mingled with 
apparatus for necromancy and alchemy. 
A ladder, apparently rising from nowhere 
and leading to nowhere, stands near a 
great block of stone hewn into a strange 
shape. Around the base of the monu- 
mental structure, just behind the winged 
figure, -hangs an hour-glass, a magic 
square, empty balances, and a silent bell. 
In the far background, lit by the light 
from a rainbow and a fearful comet, a 
dead and dreary waste of water laps the 
wharves of a deserted city. " Across the 
strangely lighted sky flies a horrible bat- 
like creature, both demon and beast, bear- 
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ing a scroll upon which is inscribed the 
legend, ‘ Melancholia.’ ”’ 

To-day the people of this remarkable 
century are contemplating with undis- 
guised interest the century figurehead— 
the resolute exponent of the ‘‘ Woman 
Movement.” It is a figurehead which, 
even to the coolest and most unbiased 
mind, must, in its greed for power, 
intensity of aggression, and display of the 
symbols of knowledge, typify the ‘‘ Melan- 
cholia.” In contrast to this figurehead 
there is slowly coming under general 
observation another type—a type which, 
for want of a better name, may be called 
the type of the “ Silent Woman.” 

* The Silent Woman is not necessarily 
“ silent ” except in her attitude—tentative, 
inarticulate, unconvinced, as opposed to 
the aggressive assurance of Melancholia. 
She is the type which for a great many 
years the world has accepted the most 
thankfully, cherished the most faithfully, 
obeyed the most implicitly. She is the 
woman who sits opposite us at the break- 
fast table; the one who smiles up at us 
with the child on her breast; the one 
whose handsome face and form we admire 
in the Sunday Supplement; the one who, 
laughing, with a rose in her hair, flings us 
a smile as she dances by; and that one 
who, passing in the- fine raiment of the 
stenographer’s wage, compels our awed 
comment. 

The Silent Woman is not, however, 
any longer the “ woman of to-day.” In 
spite of herself she has become merely 
the woman of the present, living her life 
upon the solid foundations of the woman 
of the past. She is as yet womanhood, 
not woman. She is as yet incorporated 
into no “‘ Equal Rights ”’ sisterhood, as yet 
unidentified with any organization oppos- 
ing that sisterhood. She is still standing 
by the fireside, under the roof-tree, looking 
about her at her tottering household gods, 
and asking herself and her friends ques- 
tions—questions that have been made 
vital to her by the activities and enthusi- 
asms of Melancholia. 

With the comparatively sudden awaken- 
ing of the rank and file of women to the 
presence of a new irritant has come the 
equally sudden realization of the ap- 
proach of classification-stigma, which, 
courted or uncourted, is to many puzzling, 
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unedifying. Society, it would seem, is 
to be divided into two classes—Melan- 
choliz and Silent Women—with very 
little promise of anything more dignified 
than subsequent subdivisions. In its 
insistence it may come to be disturbing ; 
in its challenge it is inevitable. ‘ What” 
—current comment has almost sloganized 
the phrase—“ what are you going to do 
about it ?” 

The Silent Woman, moving about in 
her legitimate pleasures, her legitimate“ 
duties, finds herself continually encoun- 
tered, interrogated, embarrassed by the 
Melancholiz. The Silent Woman is not 
permitted to pursue her -benighted way 
unargued; Melancholia sees to that. 
Bright in her wonderful chain-armor of 
“ statistics,” mighty in her panoply of 
“proofs,” her impassioned arguments . 
and theses, she advances. Melancholia’s 
quiver is full of arrows—some poisoned, 
some not—which she uses advisedly. 
More and more boldly, more and more, 
as she feels sure of herself, dominant and 
aggressive, comes this figurehead woman, 
looking into the Silent Woman’s eyes 
and asking her troublesome question. 
“What ”—sometimes her voice is twit- 
ting, sometimes worried, often flattering 
and tempting, more often, to the trained 
ear and the prophetic heart, terrible and 
fatalistic—“‘ what are you going to do 
about it ?” ° ; 

It is a curious social study, a thing for 
more comment than has yet been made, 
more attention than has yet been given— 
the pathetic and helpless position of the 
Silent Woman. She finds herself in 
more than an academic sense “ unpre- 
pared,” she finds herself in every physi- 
cal, intellectual, and psychic sense at bay. 

At first she turns to men for help. 
True, this is only instinctive, and because 
in times past she has had the crude efforts 
of men, if not their brilliant success, at 
helping her. But the men, slightly ob- 
tuse, answer her with arguments that even 
to her untrained logic seem selfish, a little 
wide of the mark. 

The Silent Woman, however, under- 
stands. Man is her husband, her brother, 
her friend. She knows him for what he 
is: loyal, simple, as devoted as he, being 
human, can be. But he is not expressi 
sentiments broad enough to be typical of 
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his age. He has not realized things. 
He has been working so hard to give 
her and her children a home that the 
Woman Movement and its issues have 
come upon him unawares, he does not 
know it for what it is. 

The Silent Woman has for years sat at 
a feast of books and magazines; a veri- 
table barbecue of human intelligence, such 
as years ago was undreamed of. Like. 
Melancholia, superficially, hastily, she has 
connoted the progress of the world, the 
increasing powers and opportunities of 
mankind. She is familiar with at least the 
scare-head outlines of the events of the 
last twenty years, with the growth of com- 
mercial and economic conditions, the need 
of reforms, the fluctuating systems, poli- 
cies, and theories that keep mankind 
agog. 

She is disposed to find in this wide- 
spread serum, this dropsical excitement of 
‘general information,” much of the ex- 
planation for the swelled tissue of feminine 
ambition. She knows that there is no 
impudence like the impudence of precoc- 
ity, no restlessness like unto undisciplined 
mental restlessness. She concludes that 
the Woman Movement is not merely the 
personal abnormality of one or two brilliant 
Melancholiz ; not even the result of the 
very evident love of notoriety of the few ; 
but a perfectly helpless, unconscious, all- 
dominating restlessness of the mass. 

The Silent Woman takes up this rest- 
lessness, she searches it through and 
through, she analyzes it as only a woman 
can. 

She recalls a certain mysterious poem 
n “ Richard Feverel,’”’ where Meredith, in 
a subtle delineation of the ‘woman mo- 
tive,” portrays the endless wanderings of 
the woman who was always “ seeking for 
something.”” She reminds herself of the 
ending of Goethe’s “ Faust ”’—“ das ewig 
weitbliche.”” She reviews the blind response 
of heroines and martyrs to the voice 
within, recurring with a thrill to an age 
when the New Hope, the Promise, was 
born of woman. The Silent Woman feels 
her heart beat quicker, remembering many 
instances of women as sacred vessels, 
grails holding liberty, chalices holding 
hope. Perhaps, then, this new movement 
is inevitable. Shall a Silent Woman take 
it up as destiny, as calling? Is Melan- 
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cholia the “voice of one crying in the 
wilderness ””? 

After a while the Silent Woman does 
something desperate. She invites one of 
the Melancholiz to sit by her fireside and 
talk it over with her. 

“That is right,” she is encouraged. 
“T see you are becoming convinced at 
last. Just think what a new world is open- 
ing to you! In a few years you will be 
voting for the measures you want put 
through, just like aman. You will meet 
all men on their own ground. You will 
restrict undue taxation of your own prop- 
erty, you will be able to spend your own 
money, you can have a voice in public 
matters, you can keep out of politics 
every corrupt element, you can help the 
‘Cause of Women.’ ” 

The Silent Woman raises her eyebrows. 
She is as yet a little vague about that 
** Cause.” 

** That would be very nice,” she agrees 
politely. ‘ But—-after that? Should I 
be likely to end there? Shouldn’t I want 
something else to do, after ’—the Silent 
Woman permits herself a smile—“ after I 
had achieved all these things ?”’ 

‘Then you can go regularly into poli- 
tics,” replies the enthusiastic Melancholia. 
“Think of the distinction, the power such 
a life will give you! Think of the purity 
of politics, if we were to have a woman 
President, women judges, women diplo- 
mats and Senators !”’ 

The Silent Woman regards her counter- 
type thoughtfully. 

“Melancholia,” she says at. last, “ Mel- 
ancholia, look here. I’m not so sure 
about all that, do you know? I know I 
couldn’t be a judge. When I go to the 
theater, and the reckless lover runs away 
with the married heroine, I never sympa- 
thize with the worthy but unattractive 
husband. Pooh! I sympathize with 
those two people who are breaking laws! 
I always hope they’ll get away to their 
lovely villa in Italy. When I hear of a 
young fellow going to be hung for a foul 
crime, I lie awake all night thinking—not 
of his crime—but of his young hopeless 
eyes staring into the dark of his prison 
cell; his mother, pale, agonized, start- 
ing up at the tolling of the dawn of his 
last day. It is the best thing in me, I.do 
believe, the thing that makes me patient 
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when the children are impossible or my 
husband is—trying ;- but, I ask you, is 
that a good quality for a judge? As for 
purifying politics—my Uncle Ben is in 
politics, and he is so good to me that 
even if I knew he was a villain and a cut- 
throat I’d vote for his measures.” 

“ All those things are simply because 
you’ve been educated on an emotional 
basis,” returns Melancholia _ briskly. 
‘“* Read up a littke—some biology, history, 

‘ethics. Some of the Socialistic propa- 
ganda helps. Read what the women of 
to-day intend for the women of to-mor- 
row. Understand what women have been 
and what they are going to be— Oh, it’s 
glorious !” 

But the Silent Woman cannot see it in 
that way. She wonders if these Melan- 
cholize realize all that must be sacrificed— 
things that, by mighty majestic laws which 


no man or woman ever made, were given _ 


women to keep and guard. She pre- 
vizualizes a dead, cold body, a mechani- 
cal mentality, with the woman’s nature 
plucked out of it, yet bearing an outward 
likeness to woman. She is reminded of 
a ladder “ rising from nowhere and lead- 
ing nowhere.” 

“‘T want to feel and love—yes, even to 
hate,”’ she declares stoutly. 

“Love away, but not like a selfish, 
untutored, atavistic savage,”’ retorts her 
mentor. 

“ Well, but ”’—the Silent Woman feels 
it necessary to be apologetic—‘ I mean 
that I prefer putting all my energies into 
the solution of things that are still problems 
with me: the education and rearing of 
my children, the perpetuation of. ideal 
family relations, the right interpretation of 
married life—all those things so impossi- 
ble to perfect, so hard to consummate, 
but, oh, so bitter to lose! Have women 
made such brilliant successes of these 
duties that they are now ready to abandon 
them? I, for one, am not ready to give 
them up.” 

For answer the other searches her with 
scientific eyes. ‘My dear, undeveloped 
woman !” comes her cool answer. ‘ Give 
them up? ‘Who wants you to? Why, 
this very paper I want you to sign is one 
that will influence the welfare of family 
life.” 

It is a hard fight between these two. 
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The more so because the Silent Woman 
is fighting sincerely, desperately, untrain- 
edly, with a dumb, fateful sense of grave 
issues at stake ; and Melancholia, in spite 
of technical training, is unconsciously, 
almost innocently, fighting theatrically with 
the tricks of the trade, to carry “ points ” 
which are not always truths, and to win 
applause from an indiscriminate gallery. 
The Silent Woman iis aware of this weak- 
ness of sex; she puts her finger on it. 

“If I once got going,” she confesses, 
“Td never be satisfied with reforms; 
neither would you, Melancholia. We’d 
become obsessed with our own impor- 
tance. We’d be sure, in some exaltation of 
motive, to lose sight of the really impor- 
tant and practical issue. Oh, a few have 
achieved, I know. ‘They were abnormal, 
individual; made so by inherited force, 
and trained by great perceptions to un- 
derstand the use of power. They were 
strong enough to create their own current, 
and they swam smoothly enough in it. 
Each one of them was the prophetess of 
her time, and did her work well; but—” 
the Silent Woman hesitates. 

“Well?” Melancholia is superbly pa- 
tient with the weak-minded. ‘“ Well, what 
of it? We are speaking, not of the pres- 
ent, but of the future. There are now 
not one but many prophetesses. We 
Melancholiz are possessed of a depth and 
dream of desire that unifies us. We are 
now, newly exploited by journals and 
magazines, a political force. May we not 
use our finer qualities here? Our unut- 
terable tenderness for the weak—is it not 
manifested in our work for women and 
children? Our courage, our purity, our 
swift intelligence—are they not shown in 
our quiet reception of ridicule and insult ? 
Are you willing to shut out such traits 
from the political life? Cannot you see 
how we shall constitute a new force, 
which, released by the franchise from its 
stagnation, will make us politically and 
economically—as we have been socially— 
the clear stream that purifies the Augean 
stable ?” 

The Silent Woman looks sympathetic- 
ally at her. 

“ It isnot your motive that alarms me,” 
she explains. ‘‘ Heaven knows the mag- 
nificence of a woman’s motive. The 
world knows the futility of it! I protest, 
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not at your desire to improve, but at the 
way you take to do it—your ardent as- 
sumption of the unanalyzed burden. It 
is as if my little girl were to clean house 
in my absence, and succeeded in upset- 
ting everything and never getting it to 
rights again. Temperamentally, just how 
will suffrage affect you? I presume you 
admit the fundamental qualities that con- 
trol and influence sex. I presume you 
do not ignore primal instincts and primal 
passions. Perhaps you hope in time to 
dislodge these things from their home in 
the human frame. (I often wonder if the 
Melancholiz discount these influences, in 
the belief that they would some day cease 
to exist. I often wonder just how far 
they carry the theory of their non-exist- 
ence.) But as long as they do exist— 
picture to yourself the confusion, the utter 
confusion !”’ 

“You mean?” 
ested. 

“Think of us two, for instance, con- 
trolling rival newspapers. Should we ever 
be disciplined enough to maintain even 
superficial dignity? Think of our pas- 
sions let loose, our tongues uncurbed ! 
The expression ‘lady’ has for years 
stood between us and unthinkable small- 
ness. We have never had (openly) to do 
with rancor, slander, blackmail; with the 
snatching, challenge, backbiting, and 
sneering that form the public man’s daily 
meat. You and I know men whose hearts 
have been broken by it, but who have 
met it with calmness and firmness. Could 
we do so ?” 

‘‘T think we could improve all that,” 
argues Melancholia; ‘“ we’d do away with 
it. Women wouldn’t be so terrible and 
violent, women would be always aiming 
for the highest.” 

The Silent Woman smiles. ‘ You can’t 
be simple enough to believe that we women 
are really, by nature, better than men? 
We’ve been shielded from our own worst, 
held back by merciful conventions and 
unwritten laws, from all that is low and 
mean and violent in ourselves, as well as 
from all that is black and craven and vile 
in the world. But, drunk with power, 
what would shield us from each other, if 
indeed, from the storm and stress, our 
very physical natures did not collapse ?” 

Melancholia’s smile is tolerant and 


Melancholia is inter- 
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mysterious. ‘ We don’t need to worry 
about that, just yet, do we ?”’ she returns, 
good-naturedly. “Anyway, I must be 
going: but, first, you dear, clever, obsti- 
nate, adorable thing, do sign this paper.” 

The Silent Woman reads the paper, 
slowly, carefully. Then she looks up. 

‘If I support this paper,” she says, 
“ it is equivalent to saying that I do not 
believe in the home life as woman’s chief 
vocation—which I emphatically do be- 
lieve.” 

“ But how can you, Honey?” she is 
delicately admonished. ‘‘ No woman of 
intellect does. Look at the home life: it 
is not meeting with the requirements of 
the age; it is too narrow. Club life is 
the only thing now for women who 
know. You see signs of that feeling 
everywhere ; I tell you this is the New 
Age!” 

“That doesn’t convince me at all,” 
replies the other. ‘ The plague-spot 
everywhere doesn’t convince me of any- 
thing but an infection which it is my duty 
to help stamp out. I’m not going to call it 
the ‘Age of Plagues’ and help it along. 
Lf the influence of the home is failing, it is 
because energies that should have been con- 
served to its development and support have 
been dissipated elsewhere. But even if all 
you say zs true, even if this movement 
isn’t simply the result of mental unbal- 
ance and exaggerated ego, I don’t want 
to lose my head over it; I want to wait 
a little, and see if the pendulum won’t 
swing the other way.” 

Melancholia is scornful. ‘“ Truth re- 
mains fixed. We women are for the first | 
time alive, awake! We see our respon- 
sibilities. We are doing our duty. We 
lose ourselves, we sink our preferences 
and individualities in our convictions.” 

But she is stoutly contradicted by the 
woman at the fireside. 

*« That is your fetish, your theory, your 
war-cry; but it is practically untrue. 
Your propaganda has taken, is taking, 
women out of their seclusion; their ab- 
sorption in great duties has made them 
utterly discontented with their vocations, 
domestic and natural; has developed their 
individual ambitions so that they marry for 
position; has distorted their ideas as to 
what constitutes human happiness and 
civic obligation ; has overemphasized their 
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need for careers. ll your literature fos- 
ters that intense individualism. Your 
women’s clubs, while they affect gener- 
ous, disinterested, democratic intercourse, 
are in reality developing an ultra-fastidious 
and jealous exclusiveness; these same 
clubs are doing away with the ideal of the 
home, the ideal of the best instincts in 
men, the—” The Silent Woman breaks 
off. She stares into the fire. What silent 
burnt-offerings keep a hearth-flame going 
few Silent Women care to ¢e// ; they show 
like stigmata in soul, hands, and feet 
the sufferings, the fastings, the vigils, that 
keep that spark alight. The ideal of the 
home was not made without tears, cannot 
be maintained without tears. But the 
thing, by all the chronicles of the ages, is 
worth fighting for. The Silent Women 
will fight for it. 

Melancholia goes on arguing, but the 
other sits there, shaking her head. She 
feels’ tongue-tied, stupid, of a past age, 
but she is unconvinced. She knows 
what must be some of the results follow- 
ing the entrance of enfranchised women 
into club and public life; what frightful 
natural penalties must be paid for the 
assumption of intense mental responsi- 
bilities. The children, the home, the 
State, the man, must suffer; it is hypoc- 
risy and evasion to pretend the contrary. 

Also there is another thing that troubles 
the Silent Woman. Like most unpreju- 
diced people, she rather dislikes the idea 
of the failure of men as a sex. Yet she 
knows that, setting aside all other con- 
siderations, the crowding of another sex 
into the all too narrow highways of wage- 
earning has these results to follow: 

The lowering of men’s wages. 

The deflation of men’s ambitions. 

The disillusionment of men. 

The forsaking of the responsibilities of 
men. 

And, as the nerveless result of these 
things, the final pushing out of men from 
the social scheme. 

“Not if men are as strong as they 
think they are,” argues Melancholia. 

“IT have heard it said,” returns the 
Silent Woman gently, “ that a man is as 
strong as some woman makes him believe 
he is. As for the attitude of the ‘ inde- 
pendent’ woman—oh, it makes melaugh— 
laugh, Melancholia, to see the independ- 
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ent woman rampaging around, paying for 
her club privileges, her theater tickets, 
her clothes, her lecture tours, out of the 
money some poor wretch of a man has 
made! Men, the toppressors—’ ” 

There is a moment’s silence. Melan- 
cholia chafes under it. She is following 
will-o’-the-wisps these days, and has be- 
come high-strung and nervous with the 
zigzag chase. The Silent Woman stares 
into the fire. She foresees the destruc- 
tion of the things she and her foremothers 
have worked hard to preserve. ‘ Wild 
boars ” have “ broken into her vineyard.” 
Her garden of life, through which love 
and hope walked, braving nettles, striving 
to keep it clear of weeds, nob!y caring for 
its simples and herbs, is to be destroyed. 
She will, however, make one last defense. 

“Suppose, as you say ”’—she speaks 
with lowered voice—‘ suppose a New Age 
has begun. Suppose mysterious things 
we do not see, are not aware of, are forcing 
us by the sin of our own egotism to obliv- 
ion. Are you for complete negation? 
This demand for ‘freedom,’ is it nota 
perversion, an abnormal manifestation, 
like the forcing out on some ancient fruit 
tree, just before it dies, of a rosy spectacle 
of myriad ardent blossoms? Does it 
never seem to you that this feverish insist- 
ence of women upon themselves as a 
type is unnatural? Doesn’t it mean a 
failure of fruition? Don’t you suppose 
that those old countries that wanted plenty . 
of men to fight kept the women mentally 
and socially subjected for good reasons? 
Don’t you suppose the Church under- 
stands a few things.” 

Melancholia fidgets; she looks at her 
watch; she has come to that period in 
her development when she begins to won- 
der if, after all, a Silent Woman is really 
worth a Melancholia’s valuable time. 

‘“‘ Suppose,” pursues the other, working 
it out for herself—*“ suppose, with women 
excelling, men should utterly die out. It 
could happen, couldn’t it? Botany, evo- 
lution, give some very curious examples. 
We know how strong women are in some 
ways. I wonder if. that strength was 
given them by nature to assist men for 
human continuance? Suppose, then, 
Melancholia, that, after hundreds and 
hundreds of years, we ourselves should 
grow like men, the men grow to be a 
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kind of drones, fewer and fewer children 
came. Oh, Melancholia, it sounds trite, 
I know; out of our vanity we have come 
to scoff _at old teachings, but the sum of 
life proves that the Christian warning 
holds actual practical truth.” 

“ The—er—Christian warning?” Mel- 
ancholia’s eyebrows are raised inquiringly. 

“The meek shall inherit the earth,” re- 
turns the Silent Woman, soberly. ‘“ The 
old terrible, personal ego has been the 
destructive element in all social fabrics ; 
in women it may destroy the physical 
fabric. Too much forcing will destroy 
us. Our functions will depart, our right 
place in the great plan of Nature will be 
lost—as plants wither, as streams dry up, 
as a people decay, shall we not so perish 
off the face of the earth ?” 

Melancholia rises, her face slightly pale. 
*« Silent Woman,” she says, commiserat- 
ingly, “‘I think you’re going crazy from 
having no career and talking with that 
narrow husband of yours. Now, you put 
on your hat and come along to the club 
with me; I’m going to give a talk on the 
congestion problem.”’ 

The Silent Woman goes. 

When she comes home, her husband 
smiles interrogatively at her. ‘ Well?” 
he questions. 

The Silent Woman shakes her head. 

“Not yet,” she says. “I can’t be 
‘anti, because the Melancholiz are— 
some of them—the best, the cleverest, 
the bravest, and sometimes the kindest 
women I know. But I can’t be ‘fro’ 
either, because I am a woman, and I 
know my limitations, and I know these 
very limitations are the result of—of— 
other qualities, and when I cease to have 
those other qualities—God help me.” 

Her husband hands her his cup to be 
refilled. ‘‘ God,” he repeats thoughtfully, 
under his breath, “‘ God—I wonder?” . . . 

The Silent Woman gives him the cup. 
“T understand,” she says, slowly. “I 
know what you mean—I wonder, too!” 

They sit and talk far into the night, as 
men and women who believe in God 
behind nature always talk; not, Heaven 


be thanked, as equals, but as two beings 


endowed with differing gifts that each 
holds precious, sacred, to the other’s min- 
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istry.. When they grow silent, it is for the 
hundredth time with that inestimable 
sense of the Mutual not born of the 
ballot ! 

The Silent Woman’s husband soon falls 
asleep. To-morrow, with him, comes too 
soon, and he must work for the things 
that have kept him, as yet, unafraid to go 
to sleep. 

But the Silent Woman cannot sleep, 


not yet. She turns from her sleeping 
children. She goes to her window and 
looks out. Itis midnight. Dark. The 


world seems very much alone. Above, 
in the black, uncharted sky, sail the 
wandering planets. There hangs the 
age-old net of Destiny, kinked with 
tangled stars, buoyed with dead and alive 
worlds that dot it where it floats, full of 
its catch of human souls, on the shoreless 
sea. 

The Silent Woman, pictures to herself 
**a dead and dreary waste of water, lap- 
ping the wharves of a deserted city ;” 
she sees the figure of a “woman with 
widespread wings,” sitting surrounded 
with dead symbols of temporal power ; 
a mind moping among its idle» play- 
things—wrecked, desolate, lost ! 

Over against that picture, opposed to 
its shuddering possibility, the Silent 
Woman sees another, the picture of the 
Dream of Continuance. She sees the 
roof-tree and the fireside of the home ; 
the faces of young children, the faith and 
dignity of men and women and sstate, 
promoted by the old calm, holy things of 
which she is regent, martyr, and high 
priestess. She sees the silent suffering of 
women, that men may be stronger; the 
courage and patience of men, that women 
may be eased; the twin-soul that flies on 
ahead while the body bends to the yoke! 

The Silent Woman kneels. She prays 
to that mystical Without which flows from 
the divine through the human to the 
Eternal ; that Wordless that must be for- 
evermore the Word. 

What if the phantom of Melancholia 
should have this fasting effect only—that 
the Silent Women all over the world fling 
passionate arms around the old gods, call- 
ing on men and ages to help them keep 
the fire burning on the hearth ? 























Those who, having read the delightful his- 
tory of “ The Lady of the Decoration,” a 
unique bit of human appeal and literary art, 
turn eagerly to “ Little Sister Snow ” will be 
disappointed, not in its quality, but in its 
lack of sufficient quantity. It isa sketch, 
like a little water-color, of a captivating Jap- 
anese maiden, done in a few clever strokes, 
but all over for the reader in a few short 
minutes. Some capital colored illustrations 
by a native Japanese artist add to its charm. 
Why will not the author, “ Frances Little,” 
(Mrs. Macauley) give us some day a more 
fully wrought story of family life in Japan? 
(The Century Company, New York. $1.) 


We continue many a pleasant acquaint- 
ance in Zona Gale’s new book of tales, 
“Friendship Village Love Stories.” Itisa 
continuance, not a renewal, of friendship, for 
all the village women have now permanent 

laces in our hearts. This time we read the 
ove stories of the young, having had the 
sweetness of tried affection in “ Pelleas and 
Etarre.” Perhaps the theme lends itself 
more entirely to the poetic gift of the author. 
At any rate, romance in its most engaging 
form appears and reappears in the midst of 
capital descriptions of village festivities and 
kindly neighborings. It is high praise, and 
not too much to say, that the loving, sym- 
pathetic understanding and true loyalty of 
Zona Gale’s portrayal of her friends is more 
akin to the beautiful stories written by Sara 
Orne Jewett than anything we have had 
since her death. (The Macmillan Company, 
New York. $1.50.) 


Elizabeth Robins has treated an old-situa- 
tion in fiction with some skill in “The 
Florentine Frame,” but we are far from 
seconding the announcement that this is 
“one of the real, big novels of the time.” 
There are good elements in it, notably the 
drawing of some of the minor characters, 
and especially that of the actual central figure, 
Genie, a realistic portrait of the obtuse mod- 
erndaughter. The heroine, mother of Genie, 
fails to impress as deeply as she would were 
the author’s art more restrained and mature. 
The failure to meet bravely the consequences 
of misunderstanding threatens a tragedy ; and 
that is only superficially averted by the ‘sud- 
den death of the heroine and a lie steadily 
adhered to by the hero. The outcome is 
neither noble nor happy. Theauthor proves 
her ability by clever and thoughtful reflec- 
tions upon several questions, but her mastery 
in artistic work is not proved in this book at 
least. (Moffat, Yard & Co., New York. $1.50.) 


Both grace of style and cleverness of 
thought may be found in a new book, “ The 
Image of Eve,” by Margaret Sutton Briscoe. 
The narrator, a happy wife and mother, is 
instinctively interested in the possible love 
affairs of her friends, especially in those of 
Peter de Koven, the equally prized comrade 
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of herself and husband. She relates, with 
some wit and always with a light touch 
several incidents that might turn out re 
love stories, but they never do. The true 
love story, however, dawns on the reader’s 
mind before it is discovered by the “ Sub- 
rikinque” herself. We leave it to the reader 
to find out what a “ Subrikinque ” is, but warn 
him that he will not be helped by a picture, 
as he was in the case of the lehbeceedt 
in sont (Harper & Brothers, New York. 
$1.25.) 


Professor Laughlin’s “ Latter Day Prob- 
lems” is suggestive, but not conclusive ; that 
is, it will not be conclusive except to those 
who have reached Professor Laughlin’s con- 
clusions, and who welcome his arguments as 
a means of strengthening their convictions. 
To illustrate: In the first chapter Professor 
Laughlin draws a sharp contrast between 
the present trade unions, which he says are 
organized to raise wages by creating a labor 
monopoly, and an ideal labor union, which 
would be organized to improve the efficiency 
of the laborers, and so increase the economic 
value of their labor. In fact, the best labor 
unions do have this improvement of effi- 
ciency as one of their objects, and it will be 
found in our great centers of population that 
the most capable and efficient workingmen 
are quite generally in’ the unions, and the 
less efficient and less capable are outside of 
them, though of course there are many 
exceptions. Again, Professor Laughlin 
assumes that demand and supply always 
determine the rate of wages. Demand and 
supply form an important factor, but not the 
only factor. Thus, the Steel Corporation 

ives to its a a share in its profits 
in addition to the highest market wage, not 
because the Corporation cannot get working- 
men without giving them a share of the prof- 
its, for it would have no difficulty in doing 
so ; but partly because the Corporation be- 
lieves that it 1s just and right that working- 
men should havé some share in the profits of 
a work to the prosperity of which they have 
contributed, and partly because it believes 
that a good human organization is as impor- 
tant as good machinery, and that interest in 
the work, which profit-sharing stimulates, con- 
duces to the creation of such a good human 
organization. On the other hand, every suc- 
cessful employer of labor knows that work- 
ingmen have refused to leave an employment 
in which they are well treated when enticed 
away by offer of larger wages elsewhere. 
Professor Laughlin’s book is clear, keen, 
scholarly, suggestive ; but it has the defect 
which often characterizes the product of the 
study: it shows greater familiarity with eco- 
nomic theories than it does with the actual 
facts of modern industrial life. (Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, New York. $1.50.) 


Some writers obscure their meaning by the 
dullness of their style. Mr. Barrett Wen- 
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dell, Professor of English at Harvard, some- 
times obscures his meaning by his bright- 
ness. At such times he hides beneath a 
mask of flippancy a very serious purpose. 
He does this in his class-rroom and he does 
itin his books. Many readers, like-many.of 
the students who take his courses, never: see 
anything but the mask. Those, however, 
whether students under him or readers of 
his books, who penetrate the disguise are 
stimulated. His book “The Mystery of 
Education,” just published, consists of four 
essays and a poem delivered before audi- 
ences on various recent academic occasions. 
The views on college teaching they present 
are those of one who finds scholasticism irk- 
some and values such teaching in proportion 
as it develops the student’s powers and en- 
larges his resources. (Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, New York. $1.25.) 


When Dr..Charles W. Eliot’s address 
“ The Religion of the Future ” was published 
in the press last summer The.Qutlook made 
it the text for an editorial, August 7, 1909. 
As that address was reported in the news- 
papers certain expressions of minor signifi- 
cance were misquoted. For example, in some 
reports Dr. Eliot was made to speak of God 
as “a multiplication of infinities.” What 
Dr. Eliot actually said was, “In his.moral 
attributes, he [God] is for every man the 
multiplication to infinity of all the noblest, 
tenderest, and most potent qualities which 
that man has ever seen or imagined in a 
human being.” Such misquotations, how- 
ever, have not affected the substance of the 
address. Re-reading the address in book 
form, we hardly need do more than refer our 
readers to our editorial. In this address 
are passages of great eloquence and much 
clearness of vision and interpretation of cer- 
tain currents of modern thought; but also 
antitheses that seem to us unreal and some 
apparent inconsistencies, as, for example: 
“The religion of the future will not perpetu- 
ate the Hebrew anthropomorphic represen- 
tations of God,” and “It [the religion of 
the future] is anthropomorphic; but what 
else can a human view of God’s personality 


“be?” Its affirmation of the immanence of 


God calls for a mediator—not expiatory but 
interpretative—to bring the Universal Spirit 
within the understanding of man. This uni- 


versal demand of humanity the address ex- - 


presses. It accepts the ethical and some of 
the spiritual results of Christianity, but im- 
plicitly denies the spiritual power which has 
produced these results, and without which 
we do not believe they can be permqnenty 
preserved. (J. W. Luce & Co., Boston. 7 
cents.) 


“ The Spirit of Youth and the City Streets,” 
a collection of valuable papers by Jane-Ad- 
dams, should be in the hands of every one 
interested in the needs of young people and 
aware of the dangers that threaten them in 
our restless and rapidly changing social con- 
ditions. It is an encouraging evidence of 
awakening that so many real leaders have 
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given themselves to the problem of providing 


wholesome play and recreation to counter-) .. 


act the evil provisions that have long existed 
to tempt young people eager for relaxation 
and amusement. It is almost impossibl : 
some orderly minds to comprehend the fas- 
cination that besets a boy whena cherry. tree 
offers itself to him for spoliation. But the 
boy knows well enough what he feels, 
whether he can explain the impulse or not. 
The same impulse is met among the chil-. 
dren brought before our Juvenile Courts, 
and there, fortunately, we are learning to 
meet it with wisdom. Miss Addams pA 
not elaborate the condition and leave it in 
the air. She recognizes the difficulties, is 
profoundly impressed by the growing danger , 
of neglect, and offers suggestions and reme- : 
dies for the bettering of the situation. “The 
Spirit of Youth and the City Streets ” is:con- 
tinually showing itself through newspaper 
reports. The hour arrived long ago when it 
should have been met-with earnest purpose. 
Now, to a dégree, we are alive, and surely 
the work of sensible men and women will be 
effective. We do not yet fealize that our 
industrial development cannot continue un- 
less we care for the young workers who 
throng our streets, mere boys and girls, and 
turn their eager strength into right channels. 
As Miss Addams points out, it is only in the 
modern city that mén have concluded that it 
is no longer necessary for the municipality 


‘ to provide for the insatiable desire for play. 


So that is left in ignoble hands to be’ min- ~ 


istered to-with disastrous results. She gives . -~— 


many incidents ‘that prove the folly-and . 
short-sightédness of our neglect. The cheap 
theaters, the vulgar dance hall,- the open 
saloon, all entice boys and girls.from the. 
almost as ‘dangerous’ street. In four hun- 


. dred and sixty-six theaters in Chicago open... 


one Sunday night it was found that: the” 


leading theme in the majority of them was* - 
A vulgar type of musie and a | 
debased form of dramatic art ‘are’thé only» 


revenge. 


amusements open to most of the 
wage-éarners in our cities. 
chapter Miss Addams calls upon already. 
established agencies, religious and ‘educa- 
tional, to take up the work, to seize .oppor- 
tunities not now Clearly realized. It is im-"' 


oung* 


possible to convey here the serious worth of ~ 


this practical discussion of a ménacing evil, 
but it will be an equal impossibility for any 
true lover of his brother to remain inactive 
after reading these glowing and solemn ap-. 
peals. (The Macmillan Company; New * 
York. $1.25.) = 


There are thousands of people who realize - 


- that when they attend a concert they do not ~~" 


have the high enjoyment they might because ~~ 


they do not know what to listen for. Anda 


post many of these, because they do not 
ully enjoy music whica they know is-ac- 
counted beautiful, conclude that they are 
“not musical,”.that they are somehow con-' 
stitutionally deficient, that they have - not: 
“musical ears.” The real difficulty is not in 


for; 


In her closing : 
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* brass,and the percussion—and finally 
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thé ear; but inthe mind. The ear is sensi- 
tive enough, but the mind is untrained. 
Such listeners as these constitute a large 
proportion in any concert audience. 
take refuge in the common saying, “I know 
what I like,” and are content to let the rest 
go. As a matter of fact, they need not-be’ 
thus limited. . If a listener of this sort could 
have somebody who knows about-music act 
is a guide, sit by his side, and point out to. 
iim i¢ beauty that exists in the structure 
the music, in the adaptation of the mate- 
rial for the effects obtained, and in adequate’ 
expression of feeling, he would find his 
leasure immeasurably heightened. Such a 
istenér. can_find ‘a guide like this in a book 
by Daniel Gregory Mason. Its title seems 
te Lage usefulness. Itis ealled“ A Child’s 
uide to Music,” but it is in fact a guide 
that any listener would find illuminating and 
that even professional critics of musical per- 
formances, might ‘read ponably. ‘It first 
Aélls what the élements of music are and the 
principles which govern thé usé of those ele- 
ments. in musical structure; then it takes up 
in turn the piano, the orchestra, the opera, 
and chatacteristic features of music heard at. 
a Bian arte recital, afi orchestral concert, 
and.an ‘operatic performancé. Readers of The 
Gutlook will recognize in some of the earlier 
chapters: the’ substance of five “articles on’ 
1¢. Enjoyment of Music” which Mr. 


« Mason recently contributed to The Outlook. 


No- writer ‘on musical subjects is sounder in 
his judgments, clearer in his thinking, or 
more successful in the expression of his ideas 


_than Mr«Mason. (The Baker & Taylor Com- 


pany, New York. $1.25.) ask 
-Anothercbook by Mr. Mason which ‘has 
appeared ‘almost simultaneously with the 


: “Guide:to Music,” and ‘which forms.a capital’ 


»plement.to it, is his small -volume on 


- /Phe Orchestral. Instruments and . What 
They Do.” ;In this2e describes first the 


orchestra‘ds a whole; then in turn its compo- 
, the wood-wind, the 
ere 
arectwo chaptersm orchestral combinations 
and:the: reading ‘of orchestral scores. The 
book:is illustrated with photographs of play- 
ers on the«various instruments, so that, the, 
contert-goer may be able easily to recognize 
theinstruments when he sees them on the con- 
cétt. platform; and it contains an ingenious 


chart which shows the range of the instru- 
mentsgraphically. (The H. W. Gray Com- 


pany, New York. $1.25.) 
Enierson began keeping a journal, or, as 
he called it, a “Blotting Book,” in his junior 
ar.at Harvard. He was then living at 15 
Ollis ; Hall,-in a small. room with a-bare 


flébr; -uncurtained: windows, .and pipartan. 
ese 


simplicity and paucity of furnishing. 

-were continued with, more or less 
regularity until his illness in 1872, -when the 
were: brought to an end, as was Emerson’s 
routine‘work. After that, Dr. Emerson tells 
us in his introduction to the first two. vol, 
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promaie of Ralph Waldo 
Emerson,” he did nothing except endeavor 
to arrange passages in unpublished lectures 
for the volume which subsequently was pub- 
lished under the title “ Letters and Social 
Aims,” and -which was brought out by the 
aidof-Mr. Cabot. The first two volumes of 
this remarkable record of fifty years com- 
prise those from 1820-32, which may be 
regarded as the formative years in the life 
of the most ‘original’ and: perhaps the most 
distinctively American’of our writers.“ They 
will be of prime vaiue fn the history of the 
American intellect, and especially: of Ameri- 
can literature. ‘The earlier journals put be- 
hind -Emerson’s work’ the atmosphere‘ in 
which he grew up, his habits, the books he 
read, his questionings, doubts,’ and aspira- 
tions—the ee ae and.temper of 
his mind.~ They constitute an informal‘ his- 
tory of Emerson’s spirit, ‘written with great 
simplicity and°absolutée honesty ; and they 
are made up, itis hafdly necessary to say 
of ‘thoughts rathef “than of- incidents and 
events. No books of the‘season will exceed 
these volumes in serious interest for readers 
of ‘the best American’ books, or for those 
who are eager to understand American life, 
and especially to understand the most spir- 
itual interpreter of that 3 who has yet 

iff_in Company, 


umes of “The 


appeared.- (Houghton 
Boston. 2 vols., $1.75 per vol.) 


* Because of*the oppositiori, of Hendrick 
Brevoort, who-wished>to save a-favorite trée, 
Eleventh Street was not. cut through betwéem 
Broadway. and Fourth Avenue;”: New. York’ 
City: :This go ge ‘of a fact that. must 
often - have R zled .the :wayfaring: New 
Yorker ‘is .only!asample of hundreds of in- 
teresting bits-of-information that crowd the 
pages of the,“cHistorical:Guide to the City 
of -New. York-”.~ The: book; is a on 
the: route” with : maps, diagrams, :and 
photographic» illustrations,, and forms an 
admirable guidé>for! mene. wish to’ see 
New York: from: the. historical view-point— 
and. most .people' will who get a glimpse. of. 
this Guide, -It,is compiled by:Frank Bergen 
Kelley, from original.observations and con- 
tributions made, by the City,History Club of 
New York:: The book should have a large 
influence snyprom tins a knowledge’ and love 
of old New York and its environs.- (F. A, 
Stokes Company, New York. $1.50.) 


_ “Interludes, Ethical, Social, Theological,” 
by. J. M. Whiton, Ph.D., of the staff of The 
Outlook, consists of a group of physicall 

detached but spirally related essays whic 

attempt to indicate to the thoughtful ‘stu- 
dent of current moral problems that a schol- 
arly poilosceey. and a deep religious faith 
are not at all incompatible, The author is 
an accomplished metaphysician, and writes 
for the metaphysically inclined, who will find 
in his pages much to stimulaté their own 
formulation of. philosophico-religious prob- 
lems.. (Thomas Whittaker, New York. $1.40.) 
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“Is the sense of justice in a group of boys 
largely influenced by the relative physical 
stre of its individual members? Is it 
trve that a considerable proportion of minis- 
ters’ children speak disrespectfully of reiig- 
ious ceremonies, such as ‘long prayers,’ 
‘heavy sermons,’ and the like?” “ Are fathers 
and their adolescent sons usually on good 
terms with one another?” “What qualities 
in an adult make him a ‘natural’ leader of 
children?” “ Do friends (adults as well as 
children) usually or ever take pleasure in 
tattling upon each other?” “ Should parents 
insist upon a child taking music lessons if 
he dislikes to do so?” “Should children be 
told ghost stories?” “ Will the praising ofa 
neighbor’s children by a mother tend to 
make her own children imitate those who 
are praised?” “Are children of five, say, 
more sociable toward their pets, as puppies 
and kittens, than toward their brothers and 
sisters?” ‘“ What is the influence upon boys 
of reading Cooper’s novels?” Those who 
are interested in questions such as these will 
be interested in the book on “ Social Devel- 
opment and Education” by Professor M. V. 
O’Shea, of the University of Wisconsin. 
(Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston. $2.) 
Although phrases of the pedagogical vocab- 
ulary, such as “ group reaction,” the “ a/ter,” 
“dynamic ranges yr ng on Bi and the like 
dot the pages of this book, they do not 
predominate. The reader will find his way 
through the chapters without difficulty and 
will encounter many concrete cases illumi- 
nating the discussion. The book is divided 
into two _— The first nine chapters are 
concerned with social traits in children, such 
as the sense of justice, docility, aggression ; 
the second part is concerned with the prac- 
tical questions which arise in the training of 
the young. Among those who would be in- 
terested in such a book as Professor O’Shea’s 
there are many who are specially interested 
in the training of children inschool. Tosuch 
as these, an ee to teachers, Pro- 
fessor Hugo iinsterberg’s book on * Psy- 
chology and the Teacher” is a volume of 
importance. Professor Miinsterberg says 
that one does not study a time-table to decide 
whether to travel north or south, but, after 
deciding where to travel, studies the table to 
discover how to go; so one cannot learn from 
perchete what the aims of teaching are; 

ut, after deciding on the aims, one can learn 
from psychology the means. So he divides 
his book into three i the first, which 
he calls the Ethical Part, is on the Aims of 
the Teacher; the second, which he calls the 
Psychological Part, is on the Mind of the 
Pupil; and the third, which he calls the Ed- 
ucational Part, is on the Work of the School. 
In other words, he presents what he ds 
as the philosophy that underlies teaching, 
then the mental facts with which the teacher 
has to deal, and finally certain conclusions 
regarding practical questions. (D. Appleton 
& Co. $1.50.) Those who desire more of 
Professor Miinsterberg’s philosophy than 
they can find in the first part of this volume 
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will find it in another book, also published 
this year, entitled “The Eternal Values.” 
In that he has expressed his philosophy of 
idealism. It touches on the fields of logic, 
esthetics, ethics, and metaphysics, including 
9g 7 agate ance Mifftin Company, Bos- 
ton. 20. 


One simple method of reforming the world 
has been pro re matters so that 
no babies be born except those with a sound 
physical and mental heredity. This all-in- 
clusive method of racial regeneration—called 
eugenics—has an enthusiastic advocate in 
Dr. C. W. Saleebdy, who writes of “ Parent- 
hood and Race Culture.” The chief trouble 
with the plan is that in order to get this one 
reform under way almost every other reform 
would have to be established—and then 
eugenics would beneedless. Then, too, peo- 

le differ as to what constitutes sound 

eredity. Associations of dog fanciers can 
establish rules for prize dogs; but there is 
no established and authoritative association 
of dogs to decide as to what constitutes fine 
points in a man. Society’s first duty is to 
see that every child is born into decent sur- 
roundings—not into an environment of the 


slums or the divorce courts. Society’s 


second duty is like to the first—to see that 
social conditions do not put upon men and 
women burdens which incapacitate them 
for parenthood. It is easy to overempha- 

size the moral influence of heredity. Dr. - 
Saleeby is an enthusiast, not a scientist. 
(Moffat, Yard & Co., New York. $2.50.) 


A few people can carry an outline of uni- 
versal history in their heads; the rest, 
whether or not they confess it, cannot. For 
the few such a book as V. A. Renouf’s 
“Outlines of General History” is superfiu- 
ous ; for the rest, even though it is in the 
form of a text-book, it would be useful. The 
fact that it was written by a professor at 
Pei-Yang University, in Tientsin, Chi 
gives the book two advantages: it has 
the author to lay upon Far Eastern questions 
the emphasis they deserve but do not always 
receive ; and, second, it has led the author to 
treat of European and American history 
from a point of view that insures emphasis 
on essentials (that are often ignored by the 
Western writer because taken for granted) 
and makes for simplicity of statement. (The 
Macmillan Company, New York. $1.30, net.) 


Mr. Hagedorn has followed his *“ Woman 
of Corinth” with a collection of lyrics and a 
one-act play, and, when the youth of the 
author of “A Troop of the Guard” is taken 
into account, his work must be regarded as 
unusually promising. It is free from the 

se of cynicism, skepticism, and world- 

tigue which often disfigures the early work 
of promising men; and it is also free from 
exuberance of i tion or emotion. It 
has, indeed, un maturity and dignity, a 
firmness of feeling and a oroughness of 
workmanship which indicate early command 
of his resources. The writer of the spirited 
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ode which gives this book its title and of the 
finely phrased “ Threnody ” which opens it 
has a quality of skill which is compounded 
of sensitive feeling, not only for his theme, 
but for his art. (Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany, Boston.) 


A sympathetic and critical life of “ Richard 
Jefferies: His Life and Work,” with a study 
of his work, has been written by Edward 
Thomas. The dedication to W. H. Hudson, 
whose books about nature in South America 
should be better known than they are, indi- 
cates a circle of congenial minds. Born in 
Wiltshire, En land, Jefferies spent the first 
thirty years of his life, living only eight years 
longer, in that region, also the home of his 
biographer for many years. The beauty 
and quiet of this land permeated the soul 
and influenced the ern of Jefferies. A 
minute description of its features is given in 
the opening chapter. Of humble forefathers, 
some of whom displayed peculiarities con- 
sequent upon their more or less restricted 
lives, they still showed artistic tendencies 
which found more perfect expression in 
Richard Jefferies himself. Curious tales are 
related of his father and mother and their 
life at Coate Farm, each somewhat irritable 
and queer, and exciting more awe and amuse- 
ment than affection. The long, wearisome 
struggle for recognition as a writer is de- 
scribed in detail, and reveals Richard Jef- 
feries’s character completely. He reported 
for local newspapers, wrote short stories and 
pamphlets, and delved into archeology, but 
could not make a living. Gradually he be- 
came known, and won a place in literature. 
His novels have never been widely read, but 
they contain wonderful descriptive passages 
and keen analysis of character, with much 
ironical portrayal of the condition of humble 
English folk. Several volumes have been 
made up of his short country papers. He 
has been likened to Thoreau, but his literary 
range was wider ; he walked among men and 
entered into their lives and thoughts, yet 
lived apart, and never won their affection. 
Mr. Thomas describes him as lonely, “ of 
uncomfortable humor which unconsciously 
repelled—something that creeps into his 
writings, particularly in the more emphatic 
parts, and gives us a twinge, as at an unpleas- 
ant voice.” The last chapter of this careful 
study is a fine recapitulation of the analysis 
that goes before. Jefferies reached the 
height of being able, in turn, “to depict 
Nature from the points of view of the coun- 
tryman, of the sensuous painter, and of the 
poet of humanity.” A bibliography of = 
feries’s writings and a map of the Wilts ire 
region complete the volume. (Little, Brown 
& Co., Boston. $3, net.) 


Gilbert Stenger, the author of “ The Re- 
turn of Louis XVIII,” is not an impartial 
historian. He has a qualified admiration for 
Napoleon I and unqualified contempt for 
Louis XVIII. His opinion of the Bourbons 
of the Restoration is expressed thus: “ It is 
not because they were Bourbons that I have 
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exposed their faults of character, their ego- 
ism, meanness, and vanity, but because exile, 
misfortune, and poverty had no effect upon 
them and made them no better than they had 
been when they left France.” That may not 
be an unprejudiced judgment, but it is true. 
The Bourbons were not only incapable of 
accepting constitutional government, the 
were incapable of understanding what it 
meant. Democracy, with all its ae has 
never elected to the Presidency or the 
Premiership of France such hopeless incom- 
petents as the Bourbons. Nor is it easy for 
us to understand how there can be any intel- 
ligent people in France, and we believe there 
are a few, who can regret the demise of the 
Bourbon dynasty or desire its resurrection. 
“ The Return of Louis X VIII” ought to be 
both interesting and instructive reading to 
pessimistic republicans. (Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, New York. $3.) 


To the rapidly growing literature treating 
of the territorial | growth of the United States 
Miss Lois K. Mathews has added a substan- 
tial volume on “ The Expansion of New 
England,” describing in detail both the early 
settlement and growth of the New England 
States and the part played by New Eng- 
land’s sons and daughters in advancing the 
American frontier from the Atlantic seaboard 
to the Mississippi. Her book, although 
clearly intended for the historical student 
rather than the general reader, is useful to 
all who would gain an understanding of the 
process by which New England influence 
and tradition were extended to other sec- 
tions of the country, and particularly to the 
States of the old Northwest—Ohio, Indiana, 
Illinois, Michigan, and Wisconsin. It was 
into this northern tier of States that a great 
tide of New England gees surged 
only a few years after the West had been 
definitely won for the United States by the 
border heroes who followed Boone, Clark, 
and Robertson from Virginia and the Caro- 
linas. Wherever the New Englanders went 
they took with them their three great insti- 
tutions—the . church, the school, and the 
town meeting—upbuilding in many of their 
Western settlements, and notably in Ohio, a 
second New England. There was always 
necessary, of course, a certain amount of 
modification and compromise, due to. the 
influx of settlers from other than New Eng- 
land States, and out of the resultant fusion 
have gradually been evolved the distinctive 
characteristics of the Middle West, which 
has exercised so undeniable an influence on 
the course of American history from the 
time of Andrew Jackson to the present day. 
Miss Mathews, as has been said, tells this 
story in painstaking detail, with little attempt 
to emphasize its romantic and dramatic 
features, but in an earnest and successful 
endeavor to meet the needs of the student 
in quest of full and accurate information. 
Numerous maps illustrate the progress of 
westward colonization. (Houghton Mifflin 
Company, Boston. $2.50.) 
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[The Outlook’s recent criti- 
cism of the reactionary 
opinions expressed by ex- 
Governor Murphy, of New Jersey, elicits a 
sharp rejoinder from one of that gentle- 
man’s admirers who declares that the only 
difference between The Outlook and the 
ex-Governor is in what each believes to be 
the best method of securing the best gov- 
ernment for the prosperity of the great body 
of the people: “ The Outlook has frequently 
stated in its columns that the best system of 
government is shown by what it does—not 
by its name or by its methods. There are 
legitimate expenses in all political campaigns 
which take alarge amount of money. In an 
open letter some time ago to his employees 
the Governor said that every man of voting 
age should help to pay the political expenses 
of the party to which he belonged (there are 
as many Democrats among his employees 
as there are Republicans), the same as he 
would-donate to the expenses of the church 
to which he belonged. Are the men who 
secure the paid positions under the Govern- 
ment to be exempt from the duty that he 
believes to rest upon all voters alike? 
Knowing that ballots and polling-places and 
clerks and watchers cost money, why should 
a candidate for judge, or even a judge on 
the bench, be barred from sharing those 
legitimate expenses if he so elects?” The 
Outlook has also received the following let- 
ter on the subject from the Hon. Everett 
Colby, leader of the New Jersey Radical 
Republicans.—THE Epirors.] 

Your correspondent is evidently one of the 
host of friends the Governor has made, not 
only through his disposal of patronage, but 
because of a straightforward, whole-souled, 
and kindly manner that makes personal 
friends of all with whom he comes in con- 
tact, and the loyalty of the writer to the 
Governor and his gratitude for kindness un- 
doubtedly received at his hand are two of 
the attractive, if the most dangerous, features 
in practical politics. This tendency on the 

art of some people to believe that a man must 
Ge politically sound if he is generous and 
open-handed isa stumbling-block to progress. 
Governor Murphy is of this type, danger- 
ously genial and dangerously frank. If any 
other man in our public life should advocate 
the things he advocates and denounce the 
things he denounces, there wouldn’t be a 
scrap left of his political prestige. With 
Governor Murphy, however, it is different. 
Everybody laughs and says, “ How refresh- 
ing !” 

This attitude on the part of the public 
towards the Chairman of the Republican 
State Committee was well illustrated when 
he came out recently, after a period of com- 
parative obscurity, in a perfectly absurd let- 
ter, like a veritable Rip Van Winkle. Instead 
of being in the least disturbed, the public 
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loved him for his frankness and wanted to 
give him some new clothes that he might 
not appear quite so ridiculous in public, but 
the Governor seemed to revel in his old rags. 
He doesn’t understand at all that conditions 
have changed and that public opinion, while 
willing to go slow, was not willing to go to . 
sleep, and had, during the past few years, 
taken a firm stand for the abolition of the 
old-fashioned methods of his State machine 
and in favor of some of the sane, sound, and 
reasonable propositions advocated by the 
progressives in the party. 

e believes, and believes honestly, I think, 
that the business interests of the State should 
govern the State, and during his administra- 
tion corporate control of the Republican 
p was not disguised. No measure to 
regulate or restrict corporate abuses was 
considered with his consent, and the Gov- 
ernor was perfectly frank in his opposition 
to remedial legislation ; and yet in fairness it 
should be said that along with this stubborn 
opposition to reform went a deep, keen, and 
lively interest in tenement-house legislation 
and all the charitable institutions of the 
State, for which he worked with real pleasure. 

A man with this make-up in politics does 
a great deal to prevent the enactment of 
sound legislation, because his honesty dis- 
arms suspicion and his frankness forbids 
the name of hypocrite; yet the fact remains 
that most of the corruption and wrong-doing 
in our State for the past twenty-five years 
has been carried on, protected, and made 
possible by the system of party discipline the 
Governor advocates and proclaims. 

To Governor Murphy there is no middle 
ground upon which a man can stand between 
belief in his party, right or wrong, and the 
radical of the most extreme type. To Gov- 
ernor Murphy the suggestion of regulating a 
corporation that derives its franchise from 
the State, that it may serve the public fairly, 
is like waving a red flag to a bull. To him 
regulation means destruction. But the aver- 
age man ay on the street who uses his 
brains knows that proper re tion of our 
public utility corporations is absolutely essen- 
tial. He would like to see it done quietly, if 
possible, but he is beginning to understand 
that it is difficult to dislodge intrenched 
wrongs without arousing the public to such 
a pitch of indignation as to bring about 
some unwise legislation. The peg, however, 
is raised two or three holes higher each time 
the fight is made, and ultimately substantial 
and permanent ~— is accomplished. Gov- 
ernor Murphy, however, believes that noth- 
ing has been wrong in the past, and that any 
attempt at reform of any kind should be 
crushed at the beginning, and he even goes 
so far as to suggest a return to the spoils 
system, a suggestion which has shocked the 
sensibility of even his closest - political 
friends. 
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Governor Murphy leaves no doubt as to 
where he stands on present public questions, 
and what course he would advance if given 
the power. In my opinion, the sentiment of 
sincere, intelligent Republicans of New Jer- 
sey is flatly against the Murphy ~o 

Newark, New Jersey. EVERETT COLBY. 


Christmas is at the door 
once more—and with its 
joys come many carping 
cares, for our great family 
grows with each passing year, and the 
close of it sees usually a yawning ga 
in our pocketbook. This year it is bo 

wide and deep, and our Board spends many 
anxious hours puzzling over our budget 
and where to save. It is easy enough to 


THE JACOB RIIS 
NEIGHBORHOOD 
SETTLEMENT 


say, “ Let us cut,” but where and what shall 


wecut? It goes with that as it did when 
the cook told us that we were long on 
chicken-feed—that is, the bills were long— 
and short on dinner, and I steeled my heart 
and whetted the knife so that you could hear 
it from cellar to attic. But when I arrived 
at the hen-yard, it was just as I expected: 
the children were there before me, and for 
every grab I made at a chicken a cry went 
up, “ Not that one, the pretty black!” and 
“ Not the speckled pullet with the topknot !” 
and “Oh, the snow-white that ate out of the 
baby’s hand!” And we did not have chicken 
that day, or any other day ; not our own, any- 
way. 

And so it is with us in Henry Street. 
Would you cut out the kindergartens? Just 
look at the curly-headed tots and ask that 
again. No, never. Or the on class, 
where the mothers that are to be learn to 
cook and feed their babies so that they will 
grow fat and jolly? We couldn’t do that. 
Or the young people’s fun? See how much 
their lives hold of brightness outside of our 
house. Or the work with the boys that 
grows so healthily, in their clubs and in the 
gym? There are some of us who yet re- 
member of what those clubs took the place— 
meetings in the back room of the saloon, 
where the gang grew up and paid for its 
shelter in patronage of the bar, buying 
drinks for themselves and their girl friends. 
That was the bargain which the Settlement 
broke up. Or should we let go our carpen- 
tering class for the probation lads, that 
“ gives the mother back her boy”? or Twin 
Island, with its summer rest for mother and 
children, or the vacations our working-girls 
so sorely need, or the Christmas tree ? 

Why, no, we can not give up any of them. 
They are the things we are here for, and we 
have just got to go right on and do the best 
we can. And so we ask our friends once 
more to hold up our hands, for indeed we 
need their help. We are not endowed; we 
haven’t any money save what is given to us 
from day to day; but we have the faith that, 
doing the next thing that looms as duty, In 
His Name, we shall get the funds. And they 
have always come, so far. Our own people 
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in the Settlement give all they can of their 
poverty. There is no one there who does 
not lend a hand. We ask our friends outside 
to give their share and help pull us through. 
And all of them we wish a happy holiday in 
their own homes, happier for having begun 
it by making out a neighborly check for 
ours, to our Treasurer, Lillian C. House, 
48 Henry Street, New York. 
Jacos A. Rus. 


This is, frankly, an 
appeal. At the 
Berry School we 
have a day and night burden. It is with us 
all the time. We want the readers of The 
Outlook to help us with it. 

Weare struggling to hold open the door 
of opportunity to nearly two hundred white 
boys from the mountains and rural districts 
of the South—sturdy, cleanlimbed, ambi- 
tious boys, with the blood of pioneers in 
their veins. Because of the hard conditions 
of their lives, they have lost step with the 
march of civilization and progress, but now 
they are trying to catch up. They are not 
beggars, not deficients or dependents, but 
poor, worthy boys who pay us their utmost 
of fifty dollars a year to feed and house 
them, while we |teach them free the plain 
and serviceable things of head and heart 
and hands. 

It costs $100 a year to provide for each 
student. The deficit of $500n each one must 
be made up by Bg er: subscription. We 
need two hundred Sustaining Scholarships 
of $50 each; $50 will also endow a day, which 
may be named in honor or memory of some 
one; we need 365 such Endowed Days dur- 
ing the coming year. 

e are teaching these American boys, who 
have never had a chance, how to farm, run 
dairies, build houses, run machinery, raise 
live stock ; how to be useful and independent. 
We are making citizens of sturdy quality, 
such as the Nation needs—“ lifters, not 
leaners.” 

The School is now = = threshold of its 

eatest opportunity. Students are pressi 
i frome all sides - numbers far cmeaiion 
the capacity of the dormitories. Educators 
from all sections are attracted here by our 
plan and methods. The School has won its 
right to live. 

But each year the increased cost of living, 
as well as the increasing number of students, 
makes our burden heavier. Foodstuffs, as 
every householder knows, are dearer now 
than they have been for years. We must 
have bread and meat, fuel and lights, and all 
the other ordinary necessities of life. We 
need an army of effective workers to help us 
carry this burden. Ifevery one who reads 
this will send us a moderate contribution, the 
burden will be lifted. Books, subscriptions 
to good magazines, and boxes of clothing, as 
well as money, make —— gifts. 

We are making this Christmas appeal to 
those who are able to give moderate amounts. 


A CHRISTMAS APPEAL 
FOR TWO HUNDRED BOYS 
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In your Christmas giving, will you not 
remember the boys at the Berry- School ? 
MARTHA BERRY, Director. 
Rome, Georgia. 


The duty on oranges and 
lemons has been increased, 
and “the statement has 
been quite generally made in the press that 
the railways have so increased their rates as 
to deprive the grower of all the advantage 
from the duty. 

The facts in the case are as follows: 
There has been no change proposed in the 
freight rates on oranges and lemons grown 
in Florida. There is a proposition to change 
the rates from California to all points east 
of Colorado by the sum of 15 cents per 100 
pounds. Now, the old duty was $1 per 
100 pounds: The new duty is $1.50 per 100 
pounds—an increase of more than three 
times. the proposed increase in the freight 
rates from California. 

The railways insist that the change in 
tariff had nothing to do with this. Up to 
1901 this freight rate was $1.25 per 190 
pounds. The fruit industry at that time 
was not at all prosperous, and the railways 
reduced the rate to $1 per 100 pounds, 
with an understanding that as soon as the 
industry was on its feet the rate could be 
advanced. This rate has been continued up 
to the present time, and it will be noted that 
the proposed advance does not reach the old 
rate. It would seem that even if the increase 
in duty had anything to do with the increase 
in freight rates, the railways are not by any 
means getting the lion’s share. 

' ARTHUR HALE. 


THE TARIFF AND 
FREIGHT RATES 


New York City. 


I do not find new light on taxa- 
tion in India in Mr. Brooks’s 
letter in your issue of Novem- 
ber 13, but, on the contrary, some becloudin 
of the view. Those who extend help an 
sympathy to the wretched, and say with Job, 
“The cause of him I knew not | searched 
out,” must look deeper into taxation in 
India and into its application. I am aware 
that allowances for costs of cultivation, etc., 
are made before the tax is laid. I under- 
stand that these are summarily compre- 
hended in the term “ net returns.” 

When it comes to a claim that the col- 
lector undervalues the market price and the 
outturn, I could fill columns with examples 
of assessments which exacted nearly the 
whole returns, but it is enough to say that 
observation and reason do not warrant in- 
trusting arbitrary power to any man. Let it 
be remembered that the native has no re- 
course to the courts, nor any other recourse. 
This has often been petitioned for, and 
always denied. The assessor is absolute, 
and it lies with him to assess fifty per cent 


TAXATION IN 
INDIA 


THE OUTLOOK 





or more, if he thinks he can get it. Nor does 
he ey the actual crop ; unless sharp criti- 
cism has recently modified the practice, an 
estimate of what should be produced still 
forms the basis of assessment. These fea- 
tures seem to present the essential elements 
of our old slave system, without its responsi- 
bilities. 

As for the landlords; the British Raj made 
them landlords by fiat, ignoring the tillers of 
soil which their ancestors had tilled when the 
forebears of their present rulers were pickin 
acorns in their wild woods; and this land- 
lord, assessed on the usual basis, collects 
rents to meet the demand. 

But Mr. Brooks says I am wrong in say- 
ing the assessment may reach sixty per cent 
or more. Then I am wrong in believing the 
law and the testimony as they appear in 
Government documents and in the great 
volume of current discussion. Mr. Brooks’s 
re | of figuring the incidence of taxation is 
a favored method with apologists, and_has 
been made to show that the natives really 
govern India, with only a few benevolent 
aliens smiling approval and holding a poten- 
tial veto. It has proved conclusively that 
instead of millions only a paltry few hundred 
thousand natives, such as they are, died of 
famine. It can be used to prove conclusively 
anything, until a careful critic comes and 
conclusively disproves it. Lord Curzon was 
shown by the late Mr. William Digby to 
have egregiously blundered in using this 
method, and I suppose it still holds good that 
the servant is not above his lordship. 

The basis of taxation, however, is known 
to all who inquire, and also the wretched 
inability of the peasants to bear such exac- 
tions. The application of these exactions to 
the purposes of the Raj, rather than to the 
advantage of the peasant,.is also patent to 
the student, though not to the careless eye. 
The student sees therein the germ of India’s 
disease, namely, poverty. The freedom from 
tea and coffee tax can hardly help the many 
millions who, as Sir W. W. Hunter says, 
never have their hunger fully satisfied—why 
not speak of champagne and terrapin? As for 
the “ very small salt tax,” it isnot so long since 
competent authority stated the price of this 
Government monopoly to the peasant as two 
thousand per cent on its cost. Only last 
winter it was stated by Mr. Brooks, if I 
remember right, as over four hundred per 
cent. If it is now reduced to a very small 
tax, then thanks to the voice of public opin- 
ion. If that is not what is intended, we 
must take the observation for what it may 
mean, cum grano sailis. 

The door of hope in India is at last, and 
at least, ajar. Thanks to Lord Morley, let 
us hope the opening is not too little, nor too 
late, toe we have sad evidence that the first- 


born of despair is madness. 


CHARLES B. SOUTTER. 
Aiken, South Carolina. 
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In Highway 
Const ruction 


Assembly Ses of The Geo. N. Pierce Automobile = Buffalo, N.Y. 
Lockwood, Greene & Co., and Albert Kuhn, Architects, 


These Books 
from the AtlasCement Library 


Concrete in Highway Construction - - - - $1.00 
Reinforced Concrete in Factory Construction 

delivery charge) 10 
Concrete in Railroad Construction - - - - 1.00 











contain information which you ought 
to have before you even begin to 
plan a factory, a bridge or a trestle. 


These books are commended by engineers as authorities on 
concrete construction as applied to such specific uses as factories, 
highways and railroads. They are not merely advertisements of 


ATL 4 S PORTLAND 
They are discussions of the best application of the best concrete 
construction to these several problems. 

Every man who is interested in work of this kind, no 
matter what his prejudices or opinions, should write today for 
the one of these books covering the subject in which he is 
most interested. He will learn important facts about concrete Kall 
construction that will be more than worth the trouble. PORTLAND 2 ® 

Atlas Portland Cement is the standard cement because it ff 
is made from the real cement materials, of the standard fineness AT WX: 
and purity required by engineers with special experience in QY@ , CEMENT Ry 


concrete construction. It is the cement bought by the United OF WY 
A \3 
States Government for the Panama Canal. SESS 


tHE ATLAS porttann CEMENT company NONE JUST AS GOOD 


Dept. 7,30 BROAD STREET, NEW YORK 
Largest output of any Cement Company in the World. Over 50,000 barrels per day. 
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_-HOLIDAY BOOKS — 


"Podeos Jone’ and Pere Raphael ’ : Life-Histories of Northern’ Anda 


‘By George W. Cable “By Ernest" “Thompson Seton ~ ~ 
Illustrated in color. $1.50 © ‘ 60 maps, 600 dra 


eS wings by the author 
“Alladmirers of Mr. Cable’s work will be pleased to en- 
counter these personages, so different and yet somewhat ’ 2 volumes. $18.00 net; expressage extra 


“Hehas ‘done for our mam what Audubon did. for 
a 9 Pp tet Macinating — ace — -our birds, and he has done it ales "FM. GC; ine 


THE ARABIAN: NIGHTS) ©0030 
Edited by Kate Douglas Wiggin and Nora A. Smith eee 
With 12 Illustrations in Color by Maxfield Parrish. $2.50 























“Mr. Parrish reveals a greatness of imagination and a brilliancy of coloring: that is of a~ 
piece with the vividness of the stories themselves.”—Boston Transcript. ~ + ; 








The Boy’s Catlin 
Edited by Mary G. Humphreys 
Catlin’s famous account of the North American Indians, arranged 
‘or boys. $1.50 net. 16 illustrations from 
Catlin’s drawings. Postpaid, $1.65 
“It is as interesting a story of Indians as was'ever 


written and has the merit of being true.” 
—New York Sun. 


ears Boy:Pioneers : Sons of Daniel, Boone 
: By Dan Beard~ .. 
Illustrated. $2.00 net; postpaid: $2.20 

“The y young reais f is told how to become a member of 
the ‘Sons of Daniel Boone’ and so many other things in 
which boys are interested that the volume is bound to 

awaken the enthusiasm of young Americans.” 
. —Phila. Press. 











JOHN MARVEL, ASSISTANT 


By Thomas Nelson Page. 


Illustrated. $1.50 


“Such a novel leaves a pleasant taste in the mouth; it is well worth reading in every 


way.”—Providence Journal. 





Forty Minutes Late and Other Stories 
By F. Hopkinson Smith 
Illustrated, $1.50 


“ Not a word in the book but is sweet and wholesome, 
not a page ungarnished by mirth or beauty or tears.’ 
—Chicago Record-Herald. 


College Years 
By Ralph D. Paine 
IHustrated. $1.50 
“Those who like rollicking fun andthe s affairs 
of college athletics will enjoy thoroughly Mr. Paine’s 








yarns.”—Springfield Republican. 





Edited by M. A. DeWolfe Howe. 


“The war-time correspondence is tru 
language characteristic of the great general.’ 





HOME LETTERS OF GENERAL SHERMAN 


$2.00 net; postpaid, $2.20 


thrilling, though couched in the cool, measured 
—The Outlook. 





Success in Music and How it is Won 

By Henry T. Finck 

$2.00 net; postpaid $2.20 

With a Chapter by Paderewski 
“ Caruso, Sembrich, and others tell the secrets of their 
success. Mr. Finck ‘gives invaluable practical advice 
for the problems of a musical career.’ 
—Musical America. 


The Relations of the United States 
with. Spain—Diplomacy - 
By Rear-Admiral F. E.’ Chadwick 
$4.00 net; postpaid $4.40 
The dramatic account of the relations of these two coun- 
tries trom the beginning until the Spanish-American War. 
Presented in a most interesting and absorbing manner. 











By W. C. Brownell. 





AMERICAN PROSE MASTERS 


“ Apart from the-distinction of a style that is a model and a delight of clarity, suppleness 
and obedience to every nuance of opinion, these essays have the saving sense of h 


$1.50 net; postpaid $1.65 


umor.’ 
—The Independent. 








The White Bees 
By Henry van Dyke 
$1.25 net; postpaid $1.35 


“ Verse written by one of the sweetest and most inspir- 
ing singers of to-day.”—Boston Transcrift. 


Landscape Painting 
By Birge Harrison 
With 24 full-page illustrations. $1.50 net; postpaid $1.65 
“It is the highest praise for this book to say that 
students and the general public will find in it material. 
of as much value to one class of readers as ano 
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RECENT PUBLICATIONS OF 


235¥.324D) APPLETON AND COMPANY “zi 





PSYCHOLOGY 


AND THE TEACHER 


By HUGO MUNSTERBERG, Ph.D., M.D., LL.D. 
Professor of. Psychology at Harvard University. 


This book aims to take up the study of the school child and to present the modern psychology of imitation, suggestion, 
memory, attention, emotion, intellect, fatigue, and so on. Still further, it aims to be of use in the choosing of subjects, 
and for the teaching of all studies, elementary and higher, for both esthetic and manual education. 


12mo, cloth. $1.50 net. 
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The New North 


By AGNES DEANS CAMERON. The travels of two 
women down the Mackenzie River from Athabasca Land- 
ing in Alberta, Canada, to the Arctic Ocean and back by 
the Peace River. 

100 illustrations from photographs. 8vo, cloth. $3.00 net. 


Romanticism and the Romantic 


School in Germany 
By ROBERT M. WERNAER, Ph.D., formerly 
lecturer at Harvard University. An historical exposi- 
tion and a comprehensive study of the writings of the 
Romantic School in Germany. 
8vo, cloth, gilt top. $2.00 net. 





Girl and Woman 


By CAROLINE LATIMER, M.D., M.A., formerly 
Instructor in Biology, Women’s College, Baltimore, Md. 
A sane, wholesome, optimistic text-book for the guidance 
of mothers and daughters. 12mo, cloth. $2.00 net. 


The History of French 


Literature 


By ANNIE LEMP KONTA. Mrs. Konta takes up 
the discussion of French literature chronologically from 
the oath of Strasburg to the publication of Rostand’s 
“Chanticler.” 8vo, cloth, gilt top, uncut edges. $2.50 net. 





FRANCIS JOSEPH AND HIS TIMES 
By The Rt. Hon. SIR HORACE RUMBOLD 


For many years British Ambassador to the Emperor of Austria 


A very important contribution to the political history of Western Europe during the 19th century, written by a man 
probably more conversant with the subject than any other English-speaking person alive. 


Illustrated with a portrait and 16 other sumptuous pictures. Demy 8vo, cloth. $4.00 net. 





Florence Nightingale 


By LAURA E. RICHARDS. While the name of “ The 
Angel of the Crimea” is a household word, the precise 
nature and scope of her work, and the difficulties and 
discouragement under which it was accomplished, are 
unknown to many children of the present generation. 
All this is here beautifully and completely related by a 
famous writer whose own father was in part responsible 
for confirming Miss Nightingale in her determination to 
devote her life to nursing. 

Illustrated. 12mo, cloth. $1.25 net. 


The Junior Republic: Its History 
and Ideals 


By WILLIAM R. GEORGE. The founder of the 
Junior Republic tells of the inception of the idea, the 
development of the Republic, and its successful fulfill- 
ment. Illustrated. 12mo, cloth. $1.50 net. 





Louisa May Alcott 


By BELLE MOSES. An admirable story of the child- 
hood and womanhood of the celebrated author of “ Little 
Women,” told especially for girl readers. Miss Moses 
has excellently caught the beautiful home spirit of the 
Alcotts’ family circle, and this biography is not only 
charmingly written but is in every way an authorita- 
tive account of the interesting life of Miss Alcott and the 
New England scenes in which her days were spent. 


Illustrated. 12mo, cloth. $1.25 net. 


Army Letters From an Officer’s 
Wife 
By FRANCES M.A.ROE. Anexcellent record of the 


daily and eventful life of the wife of an army officer in the 
far West thirty years ago. 


Many illustrations. 12mo, cloth. $2.00 net. 








WOMEN IN INDUSTRY 


By EDITH ABBOTT, Ph.D. 
University of Chicago 


The author traces the growth and development of the employment of women from the earliest periods through the 
establishment of the factory system, and down to the present day. She deals at length with women in all the various 
trades and discusses the problem of their wages and of the present status of the working woman. 


Large 12mo, cloth, gilt top. $2.00 net. 
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| SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE 1910 


peg FHEODORE ROOSEVELT’S 

Ssereq own and exclusive account of his 
“8 African Trip will continue to 
. a very important feature of the Magazine 
during a greater part of 1910. 


In the January Number he describes his experi- 
ences about Juja Farm and his first successful 


Hunt for Hippos. The New Serial by Maurice 
Hewlett, “Rest Harrow,” begins in this number, 
and it will take ‘its place at once among the great 
novels that have first been published in the pages of 
Scribner's Magazine. 


Some other notable and very attractive features of the number 
will be an article on The Mid-Winter Gardens of New 
Orleans, by George W. Cable, beautifully illustrated; Old 
London, by Frederic C. Howe, illustrated by Walter Jack 
Duncan, in colors; an article of very remarkable interest and im- 
portance on Monarchical Socialism in Germany, by Elmer 
Roberts, and a paper on Some Difficulties of a Juryman, 
by Joseph Hornor Coates. | 


The short stories will include, among others, another of Frederick 
Palmer’s Adventures of Danbury Rodd, Aviator, who 
promises to be one of the most popular characters in contem- 
porary fiction. Send your subscription Now and begin the New 
Year. 


































$3.00 a year ; ‘ ; 25 cénts a number 
CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, NEW YORK 
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Text-books for the Sunday School 


The only complete graded series yet published. 
Prepared and edited by pedagogical and 
biblical experts. 





Send public-school grade of your class and 

receive, free of charge, sample pages from the 

best book for that grade, with full informa- 
- tion concerning the entire series. 


Address Dept. 16 
The UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 


Chicago 


New York 











There is a very remarkable article 


in the 
JANUARY 


SCRIBNER 


by Elmer Roberts, on 


Monarchical 


Socialism 


in Germany 


It is a surprising, not to say 
sensational, revelation of how 
great a part the German state is 
taking in industrial affairs. 











Safe—5%-Sure 


Your savings deposited with our 
Company are free from speculation 
while earning 5% every day left in our 
care. The security back of them is of the 
very best—selected porte upon 
New York and Suburban Real Estate. 
Earnings are remitted by check quar- 
terly, semi-annually, or compounded if 
desired. We have never paid less than 
5% during 16 years, while increasing 
our assets to over $2,000,000, and accu- 
mulating surplus and profits of $150,000. 

Our business is conducted under the 
supervision of the New York Banking 
Dept., and our record of 16 years is in 
their files open to public examination. 
The Industrial is a strong, progressive, 
carefully managed Savings Institution 
that merits your investigation. 

We can probably refer you, by per- 
mission, to some of our patrons in your 
locality. 


Write to-day for 
booklet. ‘J 


AND LOAN CO. 
10. Times. Bldg. 
424 St. & Broadway New York 
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Are the Only Clever 
Women in the World 


in Paris? 


That is what we are told—that American 
women cannot trim a hat in a new way, 
or design a shirtwaist, or create a frock, or 
give a new touch to a jabot. Is this true? 


We believe in the cleverness of the Amer- 
ican woman to create her own pretty things. 
Will you help us in this belief? We will 
pay well for any new idea or new touch in 
women’s or children’s clothes. All we need 
is just a sketch and a brief description, and, 
if you don’t want publicity, your name need 
not be published. Write to 


The American Fashion Editors 


The Ladies’ Home Journal 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 
The Pratt Teachers Agency i") Are 


New Yor 
Recommends teachers to colleges, public and private schools. 
Advise parents about schools. Wm. O. Pratt, Mgr. 








SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


CALIFORNIA 


California Hospital ,,°5., School for Nurses 


Three years. Ideal private hospital. 150 beds. Meseraity. medi- 
cal, surgical, eye and ear de bperements. Surrounded AR tropical 
gardens. Superior training. Illustrated booklet free. rite. 











COLORADO 
THE WOLCOTT SCHOOL, DENVER 


Superior climate. Accredited with Eastern Colleges for girls. Fine 
music advantages. Gymnasium, dancing, sports. 











CONNECTICUT 





Connecticut, Brookfield Center. 


IS YOUR YOUNG SON’S 


education a matter for solicitude? A successful school 
under the continuous management of its founder for 
thirty-four years, and to-day standing without endowment, 
debt or encumbrance, has something to say in its book 
that will interest you deeply, if you care to write for it. 


The Curtis School for Young Boys 
The boys number thirty, from ten to sixteen years ; no 
NEW boy is received after he has reached his fourteenth 
birthday. Each boy has,a separate room, 
The price for one school year is $600. 


FREDERICK S. CURTIS, Yale 69, Master 


CONNECTICUT 


The Klizabeth Mead School citi; 


Hillside, Norwalk, Conn. One hour from New York City. Benutifat 
location. Certificate pits to Vassar, Wellesley, Smith or 

Holyoke. Number of boarders limited to 15. Terms $600 to gk 
Address MARGARET BRENDLINGER, A.B. Vassar, Principal, 


The Catharine Aiken 
Boarding and Day School for Girls 
STAMFORD, CONN. 

Special advantages in music, art, and modern 
language. College certificate. Half year opens 
January 6, 1910. Address 

Mrs. Harriet Beecher Scoville Devan, A.B. Wellesley 


Connecticut, Wallingford. 


The Phelps School for Girls. 


Intermediate, College Preparatory and Special Courses. Pupils 
admitted at any time. Limited to 25. ome atmosphere. Gym- 
nasium. Basketball, Tennis, etc. For catalogue address the MissEes 
ATWATER, Principals. 














CONNECTICUT, Washington. 


WYKEHAM RISE. 
A Country School for Girls. 
Miss Davies, Principal. 


SAINT MARGARET’S SCHOOL 
WATERBURY, CONNECTICUT 

College Preparatory and Diploma Courses. Thirty-fifth year. 

Modern Equipment. Miss Emily Gardner Munro, A.M., Principal. 














CoNnNECTICUT, Cornwall, Litchfield County. 


RUMSEY HALL 


A school in the country for boys. 
Address HEAD MASTER. 





The Taconic School for Girls pe enews 


Berkshire Hills. Separate home for younger girls. Thorough 
college preparatory and special courses. Golf, tennis, basket-ball, 
boating. Muss Lintan Drxon, A.B. (Wellesley and Bryn Mawr), 
Miss Berrua Barxey, B.S. (Wellesley), Lakeville, Conn. 


EUROPE 
Paris 


COURS DWIGHT ize 


Five months’ residence and study in Paris. 
Three months’ travel. Highest references. 


L. L. Coleman, Dwight House, Englewood, N. J. 
ADDRESS: {ihe Mile. Marie Jeanneret, 3 Boulevard Delessert, Paris, France 


A French Family School for Girls M224¢% Marry 
112 Boulevard pone f Paris, France. American references. 
For information apply 576 Western Ave., Albany, N. Y. 


ILLINOIS 














INGLESIDE—A School for Girls 


New Milford, Litchfield Co., Conn. 
Second half-year begins February 4, 1910. 
MRS. WM. D. BLACK, Patroness., 


Miss Baird’s School for Girls 


NORWALK, CONN. 3th year. Intermediate, College 
Preparatory and General Courses. Superior advantages in Music, 
Art, and the Languages. Gymnasium. The home life is —_ 
with inspiration. 








f YOU Would Be 
Successtul 


Stop Forgetting 


You are no greater intellectually he your 
memory, Send today for my free book “‘How to 
mb ‘aces, Names, OB fa de Will, 

Concentration, _ Selt-c Confidence, Conversation, Public 

D TRS neome. Sent absolutely free—Address 

ON ORY SCHOOL, 739 AUDITORIUM BLDG. 
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MASSACHUSETTS 





Purpose of Home Economics 
TS make housekeeping an inspiring profession, 
instead of deadening drudgery. 
O make the daily work in the home of fascinat- 
ing interest, instead of monotonous labor. 
T° make housekeeping easier and simple by 
utilizing the resources of modern science in 
the home. 
O make household money go further, that the 
higher things of life may be included. 
TS preserve and increase health, and thereby 
promote happiness and prosperity. 
Sb. develop the children—mentally, morally and 
physically—to their finest possibilities. 
O raise ideais of American home-making. 


—American School of Home Economics, 
NOTE—The 70-page booklet. | ‘The Profession of Home-ppking. 
gives details of te ome-stud domgatic ¢ science courses. s free. 
-to- Date Home” and * Values,”’ hoe each. 


3ulletins “‘ The U 
., 523 W. @th St., Chicago, Il. 


Address A. S. H. 


Perry Kindergarten Normal School 


18 Huntington Avenue, Bo 
Mrs. ANNIE MOSELEY PERRY, principal. 


Leland Powers School 


Voice building. Public reading. Individual development through 
the inte ratation of ‘iterary caneplece. Training of teachers. 


Waiting list opened. Address 
LELAND PO POWERS, 177 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, La os 43 St. James Street. 


The Weston School for Girls 


Fits girls for life rather than for examinations. It is different, 
better and worth investigatin 
Mrs. ELisabeTH MATHEWS RicHaRpson, A.B., Principal. 
Rev. S.S. Maruews, D.D., Dean and Treasure 
Massacuusetts, Bradford. 
Bradford Academy for Young Women. 


One hundred and i i 
as call ! am ned and seventh year. Thirty miles from Boston. 
Miss Laura A. Knort, A. M. 














HOME COURSE OF 


Normal Piano Lessons 


FOR MUSIC TEACHERS 

Mr. Wm, H. Sherwood, the great American pianist, now 
ives by Correspondence ‘throu ugh the \Vauversny Extension 
fethod, his complete course L Normal Piano Lessons (with 
weekly examinations) for Teac ers, ea those preparing to Teach. 
These lessons are highly end or such artists as Paderew- 
ski, Emil Sauer, — ot —. and embody the same principles and 
exercises Mr. Sherwood uses in his private studio; you should 
by all means a about them. It is now made ‘possible for 
teachers unable to “* go away to atedy. to receive complete and 
thorough Normal Training at home. We also successfully teach 
Harmony, few Partial Schot and Composition b naa 

spondence. A few Partial Scholarships available now. We grant 
Diploma. Free,sample lessons and our beautifully illustrated 


catalogue, containing musical dictionary, sent on request. Write 
today. _Siegel-M: School of Music, 1385 " 
| 


UNIVERSITY of CHICAGO | 


350 of its class-room b.. H by correspondence. 
One may take up High School or College studies 
at almost any point and do half the work fora 
Bachelor degree. Courses for Teachers, Writers, 
Bankers, Accountants, Business Men, Ministers, 
Parents, and many in other vocations. 


. The U. of C., Div. E, Chicago, Ill, y) 














SIUDY 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Home School 
Backward Children and Youth 


Terms #600 per School Year 
MYS. W. D. HERRICK, Amherst, Mass. 


ABBOT ACADEMY 


ANDOVER, MASS. 
A School of Traditions 


Eightieth year opens September 15, 1910. Address 
—- — Tue ‘Tusssvexn, School Street. 

















MASSACHUSETTS, eee * ‘ ‘ hie 
. A high grade school for young 
Lasell Seminary women. Strong courses in all de- 
partments, including Music, Art, Elocution, and Household Eco- 
nomics. Beautiful Location, ten miles from Boston. 
For catalogue. address LasELL SEMINARY. 





MAassacuusEtts, Billerica. (20 miles from Boston.) 


The Mitchell Military Boys’ School 


A \ thoroughly modern military home school. Boys admitted 8 to 16 
inclusive onorable dismissal from last school ie uired. Special 
matron for younger boys. ie limited. Catalo: ea upon 





Massacuusetts, Easthampton. 

3113 : A modern school for boys, 
Williston Seminary {uMScr began in Septem. 
ber. Cottage system. Biological, Physical and Chemical Labora- 
tories. Gymnasium and athletic grounds. Catalogue free. Address 
Josern H. Sawyer, L.H.D., Principal. Box 1550G. 


Massacuusetts, Great Barrington, Berkshire County. 


HALLOCK SCHOOL for Boys 


A modern school aiming % esive ye thorough inqgyection,. ped to incul- 
cate the highest ideals. rs. from va York out change. 
Telephone. GERARD Hat yA M.A., Head Master. 


WALNUT HILL SCHOOL 


pe tory NATICK, MASS. 
0. e mL fr 
Coe Pre RT OCONANT and Mas BIGELOW, Principals 


Mount | 











On the Summit of Mt. Ida 
miles 
A preparatory and finishing 


Advanced Elective Co! 
College Eee C Pv 


ilege. 
Ida Pas. Voice, and Violin 
with Noted Men. 
Domestic Science. ¥ 


sium. Resident 
Pupils received at any time 
a vacancy occurs. 
Lllustrated Year-Book, 
74 Summit 8t. 


School |) zene 
Miss Capen’s School for Girls 


iss Ca’ ape that her school, for many years known 
he Baap bars School? wuil'in the future be called © Miss Capeu's 
School for Girls.” Correspondence should be addressed to 
MISS B. T. CAPEN, Principal. 
Nortuampton, Mass. 


MISS HALL’S 
Town and Country School 


PITTSFIELD, MASS. 
MISS MIRA = HALL, Principal. 


MADAM Pax occu pation for w 
SUCCESS Drrein rtunities 4 Past rn 
CORRESPONDENCE "8, Lea by mail how 
SCHOOL FOR #1%:281003,weck, Spc lnnraction 


- 
WOMEN Sd an ng 3 dye, ircke ee eae 





























request. . Mircnect, Head Master. 


satisfied pons ' mon eae? ome oO A 
O. Box 1412, Springfield, Mass. 
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_ MASSACHUSETTS 


NEW JERSEY 





Berkshire School 


A country school for boys which combines, with the best instruc- 
tion, ideal conditions for outdoor life among the Berkshire Hills. 
SEAVER B. BUCK, Headmaster 
Telephone 175 Great Barrington. Sheffield, Mass. 








Home Study Courses 


Over one hundred Home Study Courses under 
professors in Harvard, Brown, Cornell and lead- 
ing colleges. 

Academic and 
Norma! and Civil Service 

Preparation for College, 
. Service Soraees enna 


_—— ae 





s. ‘ 
Teachers’ and Civil 





free. Write to-day 
THE HOME * CORRESPONDENCE “SCHOOL 
Dept. 30, Springfield, Mass. 


THE MISSES ALLEN 


, Re-opened their School for Girls September 29, 1909. 
‘or information, address 


THE MISSES ALLEN, West Newton, Mass. 


Massacuusetts, Worcester, 


Worcester Academy 


Prof.-Genung 
English 

















All advantages of a large school ; 
j master teachers, mprehensive 
e uipment. Eight buildings. Special laboratories. Gymnasium. 

egaron,”’ a noble Recreation Hall. Perfect Swimming Pool. 
New athletic field completely equipped. 76th hoa began Sept. Mth. 
Illustrated Catalogue. D.W. ABERCROMBIE, 


” 





NEW JERSEY 
New Jersey, Montcrair, 26 Walden Place. 

: 23rd year under same head- 
Montclair Academy master. Military organiza- 
tion. Gymnasium and Swimming Pool. ‘Your Boy and Our 
School” is a little book which will interest parents. no matter where 
their sons are educated. Joun G. MacVicar, A.M. 


Miss Dana’s School for Girls Morzistown, 


Beautiful New York suburb. Graduating course. Music, Art, 
Languages. College certificate privilege Gymnasium and outdoor 
sports. Second term begins Feb. 2d, 1910. Terms $ 

For circular apply te Miss Louise L. Newell, Principal. 
The Rev. Stephen W.Dana,D.D., Phila, Pa., Business Adviser. 


9 BOARDING AND 
MISS BEARD’S ®0ARDING AN 
FOR GIRLS. College preparatory. Suburban to New York. 
112, 118 and 124 Berkeley Avenue, ORANGE, N. J: 


KENT PLACE SCHOOL for Girls 


SUMMIT, N. J. (Near New York). Mrs. Sarah Woodman Paul, 
Principal. Hamilton Wright Mabie, LL.D.. Presd’t Board of Direetors, 


NEW YORK 























NEW YORK, Binghamton. 
THE LADY JANE 
| GREY SCHOOL 


For Girls. Special and regular 
courses. Preparation for college 
and European travel. Girls may 
be chaperoned to New York and 
Washington during the vacations. 
MRS. JANE GREY HYDE, 

Miss MARY R. HYDE 
MISS JANE BREWSTER Hyp, ‘ 
Principals. 





| THE LIBRARY 











THE DR. HOLBROOK SCHOOL 
OSSINING, N. VY. 

Freperatory School for Boys. Established 1866. Situated on Briar 
Cliff, 500 feet above sea level. Satisfactory references as to character 
are necessary for enrollment. For illustrated catalogue address 
THE DR. HOLBROOK SCHOOL, Ossining, N. Y. 


Mrs. Hazen’s Suburban School 
For Girls, Pelham Manor, N. Y. 


Half hour from Grand Central Station. New York. 
Mrs. John Cunningham Hazen, Principal. 
Miss Sara Louise Tracy, Associate. 


Emma Willard School for Girls 


General Course leading to Diploma. Special courses. Certificate 
admits to Wellesley, Vassar, Smith, Mount Holyoke Colleges, and 
Cannell University. Music and Art Departments. Fireproof build- 
ings. Basket-ball, hockey and other games. For catalogue address 

Miss ANNA Lgeacu, 








.M., Principal, Troy, N. Y.* 
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. P. O. Box 119, 


A School for 
Children . 


Within recent years a wonderful ad- 
vance has been made in the development 
of mentally subnormal or backward 
children. By new and _ enlightened 
methods of teaching and scientific train- 
ing, backward children are led, step 
by step, into a more or less. clear 
comprehension of themselves and their 
possibilities. Their mental and physical 


S 


Mentally Subnormal 


characteristics are studied and shaped . 


toward a definite end. 


No home, no matter- how luxurious, 
could offer the same opportunities, 
physical and mental, as are provided for 
the development and happiness of such 
children at the 


Bancroft 


HADDOMFIELD, N. J. 


The location is on an estate of 18 acres of 
park land, thus insuring healthful outdoor life 
with entire privacy. Walks, drives and occa- 
sional excursions make up an important part of 
the daily life of the school. 


The building is modern in all its appointments, 
and the facilities of the school having been re- 
cently enlarged, there are now vacancies for a 
very limited number of new pupils. 

The course embraces the English branches, 
plain sewing and fancy needlework, woodwork 
and carving, free hand drawing, painting, music, 
and dancing. A kindly personal interest is 
taken in each pupil. 


A Home Correspondence Course 


for those whose circumstances make nece "4 
the care of their children at home, puts \ 1 
the reach of such the most scientific meth f 
training backward children. The coui s 
adapted to the special needs of each child. 


Teachers’ Correspondence Course 


Affords teachers an opportunity to add to 
their knowledge of the education of normal chil- 
dren a special knowledge in the teaching of 
subnormal cases. 

Parents or guardians having backward chil- 
dren in their charge can get particulars of the 


Training School 


work of resident pupils or the correspondence . 


course by writing to 


MARGARET BANCROFT, Principal, 
Haddonfield, N. J. 
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NEW YORK 


NORTH CAROLINA 





Miss C. E MASON’S SUBURBAN SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
THE CASTLE, 
Tarrytown - on - Hudson, 
N.Y. An ideal school. Advan- 
tages of N. Y. City. All depart- 
ments. Special courses in Art, 
Music, Literature, Languages, 
etc. For illustrated circular ad- 

dress 


LL.M. 
sererbesira wa x 7il. 








ASHEVILLE SCHOOL 


In the Mountains of North Carolina near Asheville 


A bigh-gra -grade school for boys combining scholastic advan 
to the best of the Eastern preparatory schools with the health- 
fulness and beauty of this noted region. _ Prepares for Harvard, 
neeton, Cornell and o ne universities and_ techni 
schools. Boys attendin pe fom @ assachusetts, New York, New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin, Ken- 
tucky, nia, North h and South’ Carolina > 
siana, Missouri. For Year Book address drone Hegistier, Asunvitte 
Scuoot, Rura StraTion, ASHEVILLE, N.C. . 





Rye, New York. 
For particulars address 


S. J. LIFE, The Misses STOWE. 
YORK CITY 


A Notable School 


Preparing students for entrance to 
technical schools or colleges 


THE SCHOOL OF LIBERAL 
ARTS AND SCIENCES 


Do you know you can thoroughly prepare 
yourself at home for any department of tech- 
nical or collegiate study ?—that you can do it 
at a very moderate cost, without interruption 
to your daily duties? 

This school was organized under the super- 
vision of a council of eminent educators whose 
co-operation with the faculty and executive 
management has assured the quality of instruc- 
tion and eliminated commercialism. 

The faculty is composed of professors and 
teachers engaged in leading institutions. The 
courses, text-books and lessons are identical 
with those of their resident classes. They 
include laboratory equipment for chemist 
physics and drawing with all needed help 
and supervision. 

Write for prospectus and terms, stating 
frankly your situation and wishes. Write now. 


School of Liberal Arts & Sciences 
Dept. B. 156 Fifth Avenue, New York 


—— 


A COUNTRY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS IN 
NEW YORK CITY 
Boarding and Day School 


School Park of 35 acres, near the Hudson 
River. Upper class for advanced special 
students. Music and art. Address 


MISS BANGS and MISS WHITON 


Rye Seminary, 
Mrs. 
NEW 









































Riverdale Ave. near 252d St. West 





“A REAL SCHOOL” 


THE MERRILL-van LAER SCHOOL 


Boarding and Day School for Girls 
Formerly 7he Peebies and Thompson School. 
30, 32 and 34 East 57th Street, New York, N. Y. 














OHIO 
GLENDALE, OHIO 
Glendale College for Women Sets 
Sed sone bead Ths Woes fot Et 


tion ni or Coll 
Music and pir Collen! Courses. Terms very 





PENNSYLVANIA 


a The BIRMINGHAM SCHOOL, Inc., 


Birmingham 
An mde et Sor girls, fein r coodaniesd 
location, Fe 


college pegparstory courses. 
nasium. Physical training. Main line P 
logue Address A.R. Grip, Pres., Box C, Bhikighem: Pa. 
PrennsyLvaniA, Kennett Square. 


CEDARCROFT SCHOOL f"s,/".a.2i 

ical 
schools. Manual training. Personal i lestraciions ag Oy ce to six 
athe Estate of Bayard Taylor. Kew Gym. Supmening pool. — 
athletic supervision. ight, steam heat, s wa! 
Illus. catalogue. Jesse Evans Pumste, 2. M.., Prin., Box 800. 


OMAN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE of gy tg 
Sixtieth Annual Session. Thorough course. 
Exceptional facilities for Laspeatesy and 
Graduate courses in 
"New ey 


Ear, Nose ind Throat. 
erection. Full particulars in ca’ 

Dean, Box 200, Dist St. and North Yeni ‘ollege wi 
PENNSYLVANIA, Swarthmore. 


Swarthmore Preparatory School (a8 — 
chni 


under the supervision of Friends. Prepares for Collen "he 
School, usiness. Co-educational. Cottage system; ape 
buildings. Gymnasium, swimming pool and athletic field. Hoard a 

tuition, $450. Year Book Free. ARTHUR H. Tomuinson, Principal. 


RHODE ISLAND 


MOSES BROWN SCHOOL 


‘ GErER &¢ SCHOOL.—Thorough preparation for college and 
echnical sc 

LOWER ‘SCHOOL.—Special home care and training of 
younger ee For catalogue and information, 






























K. Girrorp, Ph.D., Princincl, Providence, R. 1. 
il better your eon College. Prepares. for 
AT pot Full articular 
711 Majestic Bldg, Detroit, Mich, 
HALLOWED HYMNS 


The ol: 
STUDY 2: ° Sale SER Le age A 
Lm —~y course 
YY only. 
LAW 32: i: cence ane 
ode ea and 
_ Correspomdemet 5 School 
HOME =. ..-222; 
Returnable examination copies of the great hymn book 
uest_to church eedi 
THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., New York or Chicago 


Household Utensils 


IN LARGEST VARIETY AND 
Best Quality Only 


Fireplace Furnishings 
Fire Sets, Fenders 
Andirons 
Coal and Wood Carriers 


130 & 132 West 42d Street, N.Y. 
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MESSRS. DOUBLEDAY, PAGE and Co. (Proprietors of The World’s Work) 
have pleasure in announcing that they have concluded an arrangement with 


4 t 


<4 ast es cle. GCN 


a 


by which they are enabled to accept subscriptions for that paper at greatly 
reduced rates. The ordinary Subscription rate for The Times abroad is 
$26. The Subscription rate for The World’s Work is $3. Messrs. Double- 
day, Page and Co. offer The Times, London, daily, and The World’s Work, 
monthly, for a combined rate of $21 per year. 


As is universally admitted, The Times of London is the first paper 
of the language—the most reliable, the most authentic. Its opinions on 
topics of the day are respected as the pronouncements of a supreme 
authority, and are cited and quoted in common agreement as conclusive 
evidence in all matters of question or doubt. Its Special Articles, embracing 
subjects of world-wide interest, are penned by some of the ablest and best- 
informed writers of the day. Its Financial Columns voice the most expert 
views of the state of the markets of the world, and its technical and 
literary articles, collected, would form invaluable works of reference. 


It is recognized that the United States of America is amply provided 
for in the way of news by its own Press: but it is features such as the 
foregoing that must commend The Times of London to Americans as a 
valuable supplement to their own newspapers. 


Selection of an Average Month’s Contents: 


— 200 Cols. Foreign Intelligence — 493 Cols. Financial and Commercial 
(mostly exclusive news from The matter. 
Times’ own correspondents). —- 152 Special Articles of universal 
Complete reports of British Law importance —most of them of 


Courts. particular interest to American 
Full reports of all Parliamentary readers. 
utterances and debates. 


Continued opposite. 
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Below we print a selection of the 152 
Special Articles which appeared in — 
The Times,.London, during one average - 


Canada: The French-Canadian Senti- 
ment and Imperial Defence. 

Chinese Railways and Patriotism. 

The War in South Africa. 

“ Joseph and His Brethren.” 

Recent German Drama. 

Afoot in England. 

Chateaubriand in Exile. 

Stothard. 

Agricultural Changes and Troubles in 
Italy. 

Tennyson Centenary Exhibition. 

A Masque of Penshurst Place, 

The Wood Trade: An Altered Posi- 
tion. 

The Rise in Rubber. 

Wireless Telegraphy at Sea. 

The Siege of Fabric, 

Canada: The American Invasion and 
the Movement West. 

British and German Methods: 
Object Lesson. 

Thames Water Plants. 

The British Association : A Forecast. 

Diirer at the British Museum. 

Aeronautics. 

Racing: Past and Future. 

Agriculture. 

The Effect of Locomotion on Land 
Values (II.) 

Variations in Lenses. 

Birmingham University. 

Naval Construction in the United 
Kingdom and Germany. 

Electric Arc Lighting. 

The Battle of Poltava, July 8, 1709. 

John Calvin. 

Imperial Cine of Science and 
Technology: With Sketch. 


An 


month: 


The Novels of Mr. Henry James. 
The New Economics. 


eprints of Crowe and Cavalcaselle. 
n and Paul Jones. 
Australia: The Parting of the Ways. 
Schiller’s Joan of Arc at Harvard. 
Four Per t. Investments, 
South Wales Coal Trade. 
Condition of British Crops. 
Memoir of 4 Ripon, 
Morris Dance 
Studies in ‘the Zoological Gardens: 
olves. 
Distribution Map of the Military 
Forces at Home. 
The Development of the Congo: The 
Katanga. 
Motor-cars and the Police. 
The Salmon Rivers of Norway. 
Engineering in the Fleet. 
echnical Education in China. 
London and the Na 
Polo: International orm. 
The C id oS Li 
Wesley and His Work. 
The Makin; of Greece.” 
John Davidson's Last Poems. 
Mostgaged Hates Bumeahty. 
The Grateful Dea 
The Scottish Coat” Trade Crisis. 
The Shipbuilding Industry. 
Industrial Progress of Mexico. 
The Mission from South Africa. 
Some Aspects of Modern Song. 
Land Taxes and Church Property (.. Ie 
The Approaching Opposition of 
The C eete Foreign Office. 





Customs Duties on Motor-cars. 

The Bath Historical Tournament. * 

The Choict of a Developer. 

The Biblical Commission in Rome. 

Lessons from Recent Picture Sales. 

Naval Construction in the United 
Kingdom and Germany (XV.). 


Hydraulic Dredgin 7 ; 
r. Deakin's Pros- 


Australian Affairs : 
School ools of ~~ and the Royal College. 





England and \Commmny. 

Westminster Abbey. 

Prehistoric Rhodesia, 
Richelieu-Brummell. 

The Cretan Problem. 

The Beef Packing Industry Chicago 

Firms and Argentina. 

The Protectorates of the South African 

Constitution. 

General Education in Music. 
Studies in the Zoological Gardens: 

The Wolf's Cousins. 

b he British Museum. 

Golf: The Problem of the Caddie. 
Calorific Test for Coal Gas. 
Manchester University. 

The New Lock at Portsmouth. 

Motor Engineering. 

War Establishment "Exercise at Alder- 
shot 

British Oversea Trade: (1.) The Can- 

. — a 
e Carpet-Indust 

Tea Market Conditions, 

Australia and Naval Defence. 

British Orchids. 


The Subscription price includes three Supplements weekly; 
as follows— 


Wednesday : 


Thursday : 


Engineering Supplement 


Literary 


” 


Financial and 
Commercial + 


These supplements are a most important feature of THE TIMES, each 
alone being more than worth the price of the complete paper. 


Friday : 








SPECIMEN COPY ON APPLICATION 








ALL SUBSCRIPTIONS SHOULD BE SENT TO: 


DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & COMPANY, NEW YORK.:-: 




















Taxation 


RING the next few weeks The Outlook will 
print five important articles on current questions 
of taxation and finance. The fact that the last 
Congress approved by resolution an income tax 
amendment to the Federal Constitution and 
passed the radical Corporation Tax Law; the 
equally important fact that the present Congress 
will discuss and perhaps legislate upon proposals 
for ship subsidies and postal savings banks; and the fact that the 
Monetary Commission of Congress is now at work upon a plan of 
reform of our National Bank currency, direct public attention in 
an emphatic way at this time to the subject of Government taxation 
and Government finance. The articles are as follows : 


Is the Federal Corporation Tax Constitutional? 
By Hugh A. Bayne, Esq. 
Of the New York Bar 

This article is a reply to one attacking the constitutionality of the law 
by Charles W. Pierson, Esq., of the New York Bar, which appeared in 
The Outlook of November 20. Mr. Bayne presents the arguments for 
its constitutionality very clearly and comprehensively, with citations and 
references which make his article of especial value to lawyers who are 
studying the question. Mr. Bayne is a member of the legal firm from 
which Attorney-General Wickersham retired to become a member of the 
President’s Cabinet. While Mr. Bayne does not profess to speak for Mr. 
Wickersham, who is the author of the law in question, his personal acquaint- 
ance and intimate professional association with the Attorney-General justify 
the inference that the principles of law which he states are the principles 
which guided Attorney-General Wickersham in drawing the Act. 


The Income Tax Amendmnnt 


By the Hon. Norris Brown 

F United States Senator from Nebraska 

Senator Brown discusses in his paper in a very interesting fashion the 
history of previous Constitutional Amendments and gives the reasons why 
he believes the various States should amend the Constitution and thus 
confer the power upon Congress of levying an Income Tax. His endeavor 
is to show that the purpose of the Amendment is to confer on Congress the 
power to tax incomes, and is not a proposition to levy the tax. 
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and Finance 


The Taxation of Privilege 


By C. B. Fillebrown 
President of the Massachusetts Single Tax League 

Mr. Fillebrown, who is a merchant and manufacturer and an authority 
on the economic and social bearings of taxation, gives in this article a 
remarkably clear presentation of the plan of placing all taxation on land 
values. He shows that the Single Tax does not, as is very often supposed, 
propose a confiscation of private property in land, but is designed to appro- 
priate for the general expenses of the community a reasonable portion of 
the “unearned increment” which is created by the community. The 
property of the Fourth Avenue Presbyterian Church in New York, which 
in 1853 cost $45,000, was sold a week ago for $660,000 cash. It is such 
interesting phenomena as this that Mr. Fillebrown discusses. 


The Revival of Our Shipping 


By the Hon. Alfred Spring 
Associate Justice of the Appellate Division of the New York Supreme Court 
The Outlook is opposed to Ship Subsidies, and proposes to restate its 
reasons for this opposition in connection with the publication of Judge 
Spring’s article. It is- glad, however, of the opportunity of presenting a 
judicial view of the arguments for subsidies. Judge Spring’s eminent 
position assures the reader that in this article he will have the opinions, not 
of a man interested in a particular industry or branch of commerce, but 
of one who advocates the common welfare of all the citizens. : 


Guarding the Poor Man’s Savings 


By John Harsen Rhoades 
Trustee of the Greenwich Savings Bank, New York City 

This article is a dispassionate and able argument against the policy of 
Postal Savings Banks. As a banker, Mr. Rhoades distrusts the ability of 
the United States Government, without some far-reaching reforms of its 
monetary system, properly to guarantee the safety of the savings deposited 
in Postal Savings Banks. He believes in the extension of the Benevolent 
Savings Bank system rather than in Government savings banks. The 
Outlook takes issue with Mr. Rhoades, and will advocate the establishment 
of Postal Savings Banks editorially in the issue of The Outlook in which 
Mr. Rhoades’s article appears. 


__T*QOutlook _ 
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THE OUTLOOK FINANCIAL 
DEPARTMENT 


All orders for financial advertising are accepted only after 
thorough investigation, and only when it seems certain that 
the investment that is offered will promote the interests of The 


Outlook’s readers and provide reasonable safety. 
All advertising of mining and oil stocks is excluded. 
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SPECIAL OFFERING 
OF SAFE AND DEPENDABLE BONDS 


ESPECIALLY ADAPTED TO THE REQUIREMENTS OF PRIVATE INVESTORS 
WHO WILL HAVE FUNDS AVAILABLE FOR INVESTMENT IN JANUARY 


WRITE FOR OUR SPECIAL CIRCULAR “M” 


Describing over 40 issues of Municipal Bonds yielding a high interest return to the 
investor, among which are 20 issues of School Bonds. Owing to the present demand 
on incomes, due to the increased cost of living, investors are required to seek larger 
returns on their investments, and these issues have been carefully selected as meeting 
these requirements without sacrificing the safety of principal. 


The following are examples of the Bonds we are offering : 


4 1-2%-5% AND 6% GENERAL MUNICIPAL BONDS 











AMOUNT NAME OF ISSUE DuE DENOMINATION 
$ 9,800 City of Herrin, Ill, Water 4%’s - - - - - - - - 1911-28 $100-500 
$20,000 Grand Junction,.Colo., Ref.5’s - - - - - - - - 1929 1,000 
$25,000 New Orleans, La., Imp. Cert. 5’s - - - - - - - - 1914-17 100-1,000 
$25,000 Mooresville, N.C., Imp. 5’s- - -.- - - - - - - 1939 500 
$10,000 Las Cruces, N. M., Imp. 6’s (Tax Ex.) - - - - - 1939 500 
$11,500 Wessington Springs, S. D., Water 5’s - - - - - - 1928 500 
$38,000 Louisiana Municipal Drainage 5’s - - - - - - - 1914-43 100-1 ,000 
$9,000 Burlington, Colo. Water6’s --------- 1923 500 
5%-5 1-2% AND 6% SCHOOL BONDS 
$30,000 Del Rio, Tex., School Dist.5’s - - - - - - - - 1949 500 
$16,000 Belhaven, N. C., School Dist. 5’s - - - - - - - - 1939 500 
$ 9,000 City of Lake City, Fla, High Sch. 5’s - - - - - - 1935 1,000 
$ 2,500 Mora Co., N. M., School 6’s (Tax Ex.) - - - - - - 1929 500 
$ 7,000 Calhoun Co., S. C., School 5%’s.- - - - - + = - 1929 500 
$ 5,600 Sharkey Co., Miss., School Dist.6’s- - - - - - - 1912-29 100-500 
$ 7,000 Anderson Co., S. C., School Dist.6’s - - - - - - 1929 500 
$ 7,200 Duck Hill, Miss., School6’s - - - - - - -- - 1918-29 100-500 


We Will Accept Orders Now At Present Favorable Prices and Make Delivery at Your 
Convenience On or Before Jan. 15, 1910. Write Us Today While You Have It In Mind 


We will also mail, free of charge, a copy of our 24-page publication entitled 
“ For the Information of Conservative Investors.” 


H. T. HOLTZ & CO. 


MUNICIPAL, RAILROAD & CORPORATION BONDS 
171 La Salle Street, Chicago 
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eighty-five years. 


the bonds. 


charges. 


(24) 





For 


Savings and Trust Funds 
To Net 5% 


The bonds of a Company that has been in business for 





Assets five times, the total amount of the bonds. 
Net quick cash assets three times the total amount of 


Net earnings ten times the maximum annual interest 


Business fundamental and permanent. 


These bonds are issued under our usual plan, maturing in annual series from one to 
fifteen years, and we recommend them for funds requiring absolute safety of principal. 


Peabody, Houghteling & Co. 


(Established 1865) 
181 La Salle Street, Chicago 


Write your name and address in the lower margin of this advertisement, cut it out, mail 
it to us, and we will send you our Circular No. 662Z, describing these bonds. : 

















Free Investment Insurance 


at Your Bank 


Learn the ¢vwe value of the securities you own, or consider 
buying. Get the inside facts and figures—the real assets be- 
hind them. Then market prices need never worry you. Banks 
talegyard their depositors’ interests, and their own, by such 

nowledge. . 

Your bank has it in book form, easily understandable. On 
your next visit, simply ask to see 


THE | 
OODYMANUA], 


_ Over 3,300 pages are devoted to the present financial condi- 
tions. The future possibilities of more than 8,000 corporations 
are reviewed by experts. Eve security of interest to the pub- 
lic is comprehensively and truthfully dealt with. ae 

A splendid feature of the Manual is its series of critical anal- 
yses of the 100 principal railroad systems of this country, 
prepared by Mr. Roger W. Babson, the internationally. famous 
statistician. | : = 

A cumulative Monthly Tiqee~sepesting, the current corpo- 
ration news—keeps the service up-t te. 


Few Banks Without It 


It is umZikely, but possible that your bank may not have the 

Moody Manual Service. It will pay you then to secure this 
valuable protection for yourself. 7 ‘ 
. The newly-revised 1909 edition (just out), bound in full Russia, 
including monthly digest, costs you but $12. If it doesn’t satisfy, 
your money will be refunded. You risk everything in_ being 
without it—sothing by sending for it. Better write to-day en- 
closing check or money order, on Money-back agreement. 


CHARLES W. JONES, Pres. 
31 Broadway, New York City 








A Perfect Record 


During a business experience of more 
than twenty years we have placed 
numerous coal issues, and in pur- 
chasing this class of securities our 
clients never have lost a dollar, 
either by delay of interest or default 
of principal. ‘ 

We now offer The Closed First Mort- 
gage Sinking Fund Gold Bonds of 
the 7 pa coal company on the New 
- York Central Lines in the West at a 


-Price to Yield 7% 


We have confidence that this bond 
will maintain our notable record. 


A leading trunk line railroad has just 
spent $3,000,000 to facilitate hand- 
ling the increasing output of co: 
from this company. . 


Send jor Circular CAFS 


F. J. Lisman & Co. 


Members New York-Stock Exchange 
30 Broad St., New York 


PHILADELPHIA BALTIMORE HARTFORD 
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To Vield 7% 
The Preferred Stock of 


The McCrum-Howell 


Company 
OF NEW YORK 


A bonus of one share of common 
stock is given with every five shares 
of preferred stock purchased. 


The McCrum-Howell Company, 
incorporated under the laws of Con- 
necticut, has been for many years 
successfully engaged in the manu- 
facture of the popular and widely 
advertised “Richmond” line of 
radiators, heating boilers, and enam- 
eled ware (bath tubs, lavatories, 
sinks, etc.). It is the only concern 
manufacturing all three of these 
closely allied necessities, and ranks 
as the largest independent manu- 
facturer of these goods in the United 
States. 

The property of the Company 
consists of three modern and thor- 
oughly up-to-date plants, equipped 
with every possible facility for econ- 
omical manufacturing, representing 
a cash investment of $1,150,000. 

Its boiler plant is located at Nor- 
wich, Conn. Its radiator and enam- 
eled ware plants at Uniontown, Penn. 

Its sales show an average increase 
of 50% for the past two years. 

The net earnings, after paying all 
charges are three times the dividend 
requirement. 


Full descriptive circular sent on request 


GAVET & PORTER 


Sterling New England Securities ' 
47: Kilby Street 


HE Certificates issued by this 
institution are secured by First 
Mortgages on improved real 
estate and guaranteed by our ample 
Capital and Surplus. They yield 6% 
per annum, payable monthly, quarterly or 
semi-annually as desired, and are suitable 
for the investment of money which is idle 
or yielding an unsatisfactory income. We 
have transacted a successful business 
uninterruptedly for over a quarter of a 
century. 
Write for booklet “ A.” 
Capital and Surplus, $400,000.00 


SYA BEN Cay telliie @ 
|AxOTRUSY COMPANY | 


E.M*GUPRIN=PAES 








Boston, Mass. 











Increase Your Money’s 


Earning Power to 6°%o 





You conservative investors who demand absolute 
safety and the largest possible income consistent with 
such safety, should investigate our First Mortgages on 
Improved Real Estate. 

hese Mortgages we offer to net you a 6% income. 

They are secured by well located, improved modern 
city properties. We make .no loans on suburban 
pro + 

The financial world offers no better security than 
does St. Joseph Real Estate. : 

St. Joseph is one of the wealthiest cities of its size in 
the United States. It is a city of homes and has a 
population of about 125,000. 

he real estate market is strong and active. 

We safeguard the investor in every possible way. 
The property must promise appreciation in value and 
= loan never exceeds 50% of a very conservative valua- 
ion. 

We make it our business to see thatthe insurance is 
kept in force, that the taxes are paid when due. 

e collect the interest each six months and remit to 
investors without charge. 

With every mortgage we furnish abstract of title, 
attorney’s certificate and insurance policy with mort- 


gage clause. ; } 
e guarantee absolutely the title to every piece of 
real estate upon which we have a mortgage. 
These mortgages range in amounts from $1,000 up. 
We have published a k. It gives the facts about 
St. Joseph and the mortgages which we offer. We shall 
be pleased to send it upon request. {0 


Munger Realty and Investment Co. 


Capital and Surplus, $135,000.00 


519 Francis St. St. Joseph; Mo. 
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Security and Liberal lnobiiie: 
Guaranteed 


Customary 
Security. 


Are 
Additionally 
Guaranteed. 


No delay 
in payment 
of Principal 

or 

Interest. 


Strength of 
Guarantee 
Constanily 
Increasing. 





Each Water Works or Irrigation Bond we offer is secured 
by a mortgage on a particular plant or enterprise, the real 
value of the. property being much greater than its bonded 
indebtedness. Such a mortgage is the only security usually 
offered on bonds of this class issued by a reputable company, 
and is generally considered sufficient. 


In addition to such mortgages, however, the bonds we offer 
bear the absolute guarantee of the American Water Works 
& Guarantee Co., of Pittsburgh, Pa., capital and surplus, 
$4,500,000, as to prompt payment of both principal and 
interest. These bonds are doudly secured. 


This company controls and operates forty successful water 
works plants and four prosperous irrigation enterprises in 
different parts of the United States. It guarantees onl 

the securities of properties it investigates and constructs with 
its own engineers, and controls and operates with its own 
organization. During its twenty-seven years of business 
there has never been a single day's delay tn the payment of either 
principal or interest on any bond tt has guaranteed. : 


With each new issue the additional assets acquired by this | 

constructing, operating, and guaranteeing company are always 

greater than the contingent liability assumed. The strength 

of its guarantee continually increases as its business extends. 
We Are then ee the Securities of the Two 


ation Enterprises, 
Publ or Private, in the United States 


1.8. & W.S. KUHN, Inc. 


CHICAGO. 


Investment Bankers, 


Bank’ for Savings Building, PITTSBURGH, PA. 


PHILADELPHIA. 


Guaranteed Irrigation Bonds. Guaranteed Water Works Bonds: 
Public Utility Bonds. Municipal Bonds. 


Circulars and full descriptive matter will be mailed upon request to Department E. 
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those of inferior quality. 








clothes for your family, or even in su 
matter as buying apples from the fruit stand? And 
the next time you insure, 


Insure in the Hartford 


Agents Everywhere 





iis 


ee 
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Which Would You Choose? 


F YOU saw a row of apples, every one differing in size, ripeness and 
color, and all for sale at the same price, wouldn’t you choose the best? 
Why not do the same thing when you buy fire insurance? The cost of 
insurance is substantially the same in al] companies, but what you get for 
your money varies as much as the apples in this row. 
Choose the Hartford Fire Insurance Company. For 99 years it has 
paid every honest loss, big and little. 
the best fire insurance apple of them all and its policies cost no more than 


Its reputation is unexcelléd. It is 


Why not use the same good judgment in buying 
insurance that you do in buying goods for your store, 


ch a trivial 

















You want 


Before Investing Si". 


Ss AFE? Our Improved Eastern Kansas Farm Loans 
offer perfect security. This section has never 


known a OME? Ow} 4 tors 5%t 5 1 % 
ur loans pay investors ts) 
iINCO E * —mostly the lasenr figure. = O 


We have been making these loans for more than 

35 Y rs We know every borrower personally, and 
ca have never lost a dollar for our custom- 

ers or had a cent of interest defaulted. We do not lend 
where there is any moral hazard. We examine every loan 
and each abstract most cavetay a nS ee 
eco interest and principa 

Convenience without cost to you, ehd remit to 
you ponety. Any amount from $250 up. Better than sav- 
ings banks. ause almost double the interest, and nego- 


tiable anywhere. 
Write today for List No. 452 and names of Bankers and 
Private Investors‘near you, to whom you can refer. 


J. L. PETTYJOHN & CO. "hanes Olathe, Kas. 











6 to 7 Per Cent Net Income 


EIZIFAE specialize in the stocks of 
@) 


2s 


RY x old established, successful 
Hs industrial corporations. 

Our clients are netting 6to7 per cent on their 
investments and none of them has ever lost a 
dollar of principal or interest on ae ps made 
from us. Send for descriptive klet and list 
of offerings. 


The Geiger-Jones Co. 


202 North Market Street Canton, Ohio 
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Your Income” 


HIS is the name of an interesting 
new book we have prepared for 
free distribution. Its principal 

purpose is to explain the Income Insur- 

ance policies of the Empire State Surety 

Company. 

Everybody is liable to have hard 

luck in the form of bodily accident or 

illness. Your turn may come to-morrow. 

If it did, would your income go on 

just the same as if you were able to 

stay at your work right through the year. 








The Empire Income Policy assures you the continuance of a regular 
and ample income during the time you are unable to work. 

If you are without such protection, don’t put off the matter by saying, 
“Oh, I’ve got along all right all these years without any accident or illness insur- 
ance. I guess I don’t need it now.” . 

Isn’t your peace of mind worth something to you? 

Being insured against accident or illness, with consequent uninterruption 
of income, would relieve you of worry about the present and anxiety for the future. 

You would be enabled to give your whole attention and best efforts to 
your work. Under those circumstances, you would do better work and more of it. 

And besides all that, remember the loved ones dependent upon you. Do 
you not owe it to them to safeguard your earning capacity in this way? 

Take the first step now by sending at once for our valuable free book 
“How to Insure Your Income.” It will give you full information concerning 
premium rates and indemnities provided for by the popular policies of this old and 
reliable institution. A postal card will bring it promptly. 

Address Department F 


Empire State Surety Company 
84 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK | 
Offices in all important cities 
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A Good New Year’s Investment 








ITH the opening of the New Year, you usually consider most carefully 
how to invest your surplus money. It is hard to find a small invest- 
ment that will pay a good rate of interest and yet is absolutely safe. 

Our mortgage certificates based on selected first mortgages on New York 
City real estate solve this problem for you. The interest is 4'4% and the 
certificates are in amounts of $200, $500, $1,000 and $5,000. 


The $200 certificate will be sold if desired on the instalment plan at $10 per month. 


These certificates have al) the advantages of the guaranteed mortgages. The payment of 
the principal and interest is guaranteed absolutely by the Bond and Mortgage Guarantee Com- 
pany with its Capital and Surplus of $7,500,000. We stake our own reputation on the satisfactory 
character of these mortgage certificates. Our capital and surplus amount to $14,000,000. 


These certificates do not pay six per cent. Bonds that do are not first mortgage bonds 
but represent money borrowed for speculation in real estate and risked on the speculation. 
They should not be called bonds at all. 


Our security js a first mortgage security such as the law favors for savings banks, life insur- 
ance companies and all conservative trust investments. Start the year right by investing some 
of your surplus in this way. ; 


Write us for our booklet “The Safe Use For Savings.” 


TILE GUARANTEE s TRUST @ 














176 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 175 REMSEN STREET, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
OPC Om 
“ i 6% VERSUS 4% 
Preferred 0 0 
4 Holders of early maturing bonds, or 
Industrial other securities paying 49%, or thereabouts, 
Sto cks ed are advised to improve the present oppor- 
tunity td exchange these securities for well- 
: d bonds that will 
@ We have prepared a ner 
booklet showing the lead- NET 6% INCOME 
ing features and compar- - at present prices and will share in the gen- 


eral advance in market values due to the 
steady improvement in trade and finance. 
Market conditions make the present an ad- 


ative values of some of 
the principal preferred 


industrial stocks. vantageous time to make such a change in 

@ Every investor should your investments. 

have it. We will quote you the best prices on any 
. securities you may wish to dispose of for 

q You should send for it. reinvestment,—and also the present prices 

q Write for Booklet B. of high-grade bonds that will yield @% 


if promptly secured. 
OUR BOOKLET about Bonds will be 
mailed upon request. Write us to-day. 


Free on request 





BIGELOW @ CO. 


BANKERS LAWRENCE BARNUM & CO. 
49 Wall Street New York 29 Pine Street 











J Washington New York Philadelphia 
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| Farm Lien Securities 








Interest, 6% 





Among all the bonds that we handle, there are 
none so attractive to men who know, as Irrigation 
bonds. 

* These are among the reasons: 

Irrigation bonds are secured by first liens on the 
most fertile farm lands in America. 

The liens are given by individual land-owners in 
| payment for water rights. The water immediately 


os 


niultiplies the land’s value. The first crop from 
the land will usually pay the whole lien, and some- 
times by several times over. 

The liens are conservative. Bonds are rarely 
issued to more than one-fourth the land’s value. 

The liens are paid off in annual installments, so 
’ the indebtedness constantly decreases. 

The bonds are additionally secured by a first 
mortgage on all the property which the Irrigation 
Company owns. So we have a corporation, with 
large interests at stake, to guard against any delin- 
quencies. 


Some Are Municipal 





Some Irrigation bonds are issued by organized 
districts, the same as School bonds. Such bonds 
form a tax lien on all the taxable property in the 
community. They forma high grade of municipal 
security. 

Other Irrigation bonds are issued under the 
“Carey Act.” Such projects, until they are com- 
pleted and turned over to: settlers, are under the 
constant ‘supervision of the State Engineer and 
State Land Board. 

Behind every Irrigation bond that we handle 
there is ample and ideal security. 


. Six Per Cent 


Irrigation bonds pay six per cent interest. That 
is a higher rate. than can now be obtained on any 
large class of bonds based on equal security. 





The demand .for irrigated and, because of its 
enormous fertility, greatly exceeds. the supply. 
Irrigation projects are profitable; and, if rightly 
conducted, are free from risk. So there is great 
demand for money to help finance these projects, 
and six per cent is paid to obtain it. 


$100—$500—$1 ,000 


Irrigation bonds are issued in series, some due 
in two years, some in twelve years, some due every 
year between. One may make. long-time or short 
time investments. Every bond paid off increases 
the security back of the rest. 

They are issued in denominations of $100, $500, 
and $1,000, so they appeal to both small investors 
and large. 

Irrigation bonds have become the most popular 
bonds that we handle. They are the safest six 
per cent bonds that we knaw. 


73 Issues Sold 


In the past 15 years we have sold 73 separate 
issues of Drainage and Irrigation bonds, based 
on farm lien security. Not a dollar of loss has 
resulted to any investor. 

We are now the largest dealers in bonds of 
this class. We have our own- engineers and at- 
torneys to pass on every detail. An officer of our 
Company constantly resides in the irrigated sec- 
tions, watching the projects we finance. 

Because of these facilities we get our pick of 
these bonds. There are very few issues which 
are not offered to us. 

We have now written a book based on all this 
experience. It will give you a clear idea of all 
that pertains to Irrigation and Irrigation bonds. 
Every investor, small or large, owes to himself 
its perusal. The book will be sent on request. 











January Investments 





For January investors we have on hand 100 
varieties ‘of bonds. They include Municipal, 
Public Utility, Water Power, Corporation and 
Cut 


Irrigation Bonds. Please ask for our list. 


out this reminder, so you won’t forget. 
First National ‘Bank Bldg., Chicago 
First National Bank Bidg., San Francisco 









Srulridge lNiverGe: 
First National Bank Building, Chicago 111 Broadway, New York 


50 Congress St.,Boston First National Bank Building, San Francisco 


Please send your free book on Irrigation Bonds 
and list of other secirities. 


Name 


City 





State 








Name of my bank 





640 





4 ? 50 Congress St., Boston , 
Srowlridge! NiverCe 111 Broadway, New York 
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WHY NOT BUY 


6% 


Irrigation Bonds 


Farson, Son & Co. are the Oldest 
and Largest Banking House in the 
United States specializing in Imgation 
Bonds. In this connection the intend- 
ing purchaser should consider the 
following facts: 


1i—In all our thirty years experience there has never 
been a DEFAULT IN THE INTEREST OR 
PRINCIPAL PAYMENTS of bonds of this 
description sold by us. 


2—Owing to the long establishment of this house, 
practically all irrigation projects of the entire 
country are submitted to us FIRST. Our offer- 
ings, therefore, contain ONLY THE BEST OF 
{THESE ISSUES. 


3—WE BUY. ALL OUR BONDS. OUTRIGHT 


4—We are associated with the leading irrigation 
engineers, and have our own engineering corps, 
which reports exhaustively upon all offerings 
before the Bonds are bought by us. 





5—The recommendation of a house of our char- 
acter, with facilities and experience, is invalu- 
able to purchasers of these securities. 


6—We have sold Municipal Irrigation Bonds to 
Savings Banks, National Banks, Trust Com- 
panies, Insurance Companies and Private In- 
vestors throughout the country. 







We invite your correspondence. Fill out coupon 
below and mail immediately to 






























6% 


Plus one-half of 
acktsions) a -_ 


‘SEATTLE 


BUSINESS PROPERTY 


is guaranteed: to investor 
in our 


REAL ESTATE 
TITLE pepe 


BONDHOLDERS ote can authorize sale of. the eat 
ae ng 













at which time their bonds are cera oe: 
enecen of sale profits. The pro 
in each bond and is secured to the 
recorded Deed of Trust. 
department store buildin 
property and building, $275,000. 


To-day SEATTLE is 
The Wonder of American Cities 


Figures tell! Population in 1900, 80,761 ; in.1909, 

1908, ranked seventh city in the Onind States in 

mits; in 1909 will probably rank fifth, as pod Ie 

fate ‘close oo coy million dollars.. Other statistics 
frowt pre Ss. aes issued. in- 

of $100 and pt thereo! 

. Write for Folder 2-A. 


AMERICAN CITIES REALTY CORPORATION 
314 Leary Building, Seattle, Wash. 


deoldee 
onstruction of this 


£13 is now in progress. To’ 
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LET US SEND YOU 
A LIST OF 


BOND OPPORTUNITIES 


Bonds offer to the individual investor 
and to the business firm or corporation 
wishing to invest its surplus, a very 

e range of choice in RATE OF 
INCOME combined with 
















Farson, Son & Co. 


Members New York Stock Exchange ° 
Over thirty years’ experience. 
New York Chicago 


21 Broad Street — First Nat'l Bank Bldg. 


DEAR SIRS: Please send me Circular 10210, 
“ Municipal Irrigation Bonds.” 
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Absolute Safety of Principal 


Ready Conversion Into 


Reasonable Chance for Profit 


We own and offer for sale a line of 
bonds—netting 4 to 534 %—suited to 
the needs of all classes of investors, and 
we will be glad to place at your serve 
ice our excellent facilities to supply 
sound investments. 

We issue from time to time descriptive 
lists of such bonds, which you should: 
have. Please address 


ADAMS 


Bankers, 





































& COMPANY} 


13 Congress Street, Boston L 
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UQHHETHER you are investing dividends or savings, here are a few thing 


ought to know about your investment. 
‘Can you get 6% interést retum? Is the investment bbe from all flucuation| 


January Dividends and :January Savings 
t wees aK 


you 


and 


speculative risk? Can you easily convert your investment into cash? Have you) tan- 
gible, visible proof that there is adequate security behind the investment that assures the 


safety of your principal? Has the company an absolutely clean record of 
obligations promptly during a long period of years ? 


productive New York City real estate—including high-class Apartment Houses 
Business Buildings, such as the two A-RE-CO blocks here shown. 


tp 


‘A-R-E 6% Gold Bonds meet every one of these requirements. 

|A-R-E Gold Bonds pay 6%. 

‘AR. -E Gold Bonds are absolutely non-fluctuating and non-speculative. 
‘A-R-E Gold Bonds are based on the ownership. of more than $12,000,00 


—- 


of 
and 


| Ewery detail of the business behind the bonds is a matfer of public record.- Every statement can be 
thorpughly verified, The Company's accounts are certified to, its titles are guaranteed, and property valu- 
ations attested by authorities. For 22 years the Company has paid 6% to thousands of investors—nearly 
,000 in principal and interest on due dates—a clean record of reliability:that speaks for itself. |And 


dition to all this the Bonds carry cash surrender privileges. Issued in - of two forms: 


6% COUPON BONDS - 6 % ACCUMULATIVE BONDS 
5 Those Who Wish to Invest $100 or More» ForThose Who WishtoSave $25 or Morea Year 
For Income Earning—scld at par in denominations of For Income Saving—purchasable by instalment pay- 





our extensive properties. 


American foal (state (onpany 








Assete, $1 1,85 1,866.07 “<*; Founded 1888 Capital and Surplus, $1,753,111.16 
505! Night and. Day. Bank Building - 527 Fifth Avenue, New Y 
DIRECTORS 
Bowpae B. Boynton, Pres. : Harotv Rosggrs, Vice-Pres. Witx1am, B, Hinckugy, 2d Vice- 


aycis H. Sisson, Secretary ........ ; yu’ . Ricnarp T. Linciey, Treasurer 


ast $500, $1000, $5000, or any other desired amount ments covering terms of 10, 13 of 20 years mat 
i even weed paying 6% interest, semi-annually by and interest payable in at maturity 

coupons ai carrying privilege of payment rates $1000 Bond are: 10-year term, $71.5 
fdr cash, 15-vear term, $40.53; 20-year term, $25.65. 

Send for booklet “Some A-RE-CO Properties” and a Map of New York City showing the locatic 


in of 


ork 


Pres. 
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will- comtribute. to early issues of } 
The Outlook four articles om 
“The Ethical Teaching of Fesus | 
of Nazareth.’ Fhe utles. f + 
the indtwvidual articles will be fF, 


Temperance 
Righteousness e 
Prety 
The Kingdom of | 


Heaven 


- : es 


Dr. Abbott has also, written for 
an. carly. issue of The Outhok } | 
an article on the relation of 

Miracles to Religion 
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THE OUTLOOK FINANCIAL DEPARTMENT. 


Checks Like These 











Actual 
Monthly 


Income 


Checks 


hee for ‘ 
Rant, F ood and Clothing 


very Month for Life. 


The: Prudential] 














Newest 
PRUDENTIAL Monthly 
erRel NGTH a | 
GIBRALTAR Income 


Policy 









- The Prudential Insurance Company 7, "™*™:--::-:::::: 
of America 


Incorporated as a Stock Company by the State of New Jersey 
JOHN F. DRYDEN, President Home Office, Newark, N. J. 






Incomes from $10 per’ Month up Guaranteec 





THE OUTLOOK ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT 














*Twixt Hope and Fear 
Why will so many keep on guessing about Hosiery w 


up by a pro 
We descri 





Fosiery 


That is the condition of most people when buying unknown Brands; they Lope 

they will turn out = a they fear not. a : ¥ bop 
en 

Beware of the “ Just as Good ”—only ¢ime, experience an 

r plant can stamp the sea/ of perfection on its products. 

herewith a few. of the Qualities which have upheld ‘“‘ONYX™” reputation for years. Send them to 


ou can get “ONYX” Hosiery ? 
an intimate knowledge of the wants of the public backed 


your friends for a Holiday gift; they will realize that you think—“ The Best is none too good for them.” 


Our New « DUB-L TOP” 


Our New « WYDE TOP” 


Our New « DOUBLEX QUALITY ” 
FOR WOMEN 


E 960—Women’s “ ONYX” Black “ DUB-L TOP” 
Cobweb Lisle—resists the ravages of the Garter 
Clasp. 50c. per pair 


409 K—Women’s “ ONYX” “ DUB-L TOP” Black, 
White and Tan Silklisle—double sole, spliced heel. 
Feels and looks like Silk, wears better, 50c. per pair 


E 210—Women’s “ONYX” Black “DUB-L TOP” 
and “WYDE TOP” Gauze lisle double sole, spliced 
heel — very wide on top without extra width all 
over, 50c. per pair 


310/13 — Women’s “ONYX” Black, Medium 
Weight — Six-Thread Heel and Toe, Four-Thread 
all over. A hose that is unequaled for wear and 
elasticity, 50c. per pair 

E.970—Women’s “ONYX” Black “ DUB-L TOP” 
Silklisle double sole, spliced heel — an_ excellent 


quality, 75c. per pair 
OUT-SIZE HOSE 
70 S—Women’s “ ONYX” Gauze Lisle “DUB-L 


1 
TOP” Black, White, Pink, Tan, Cardinal, Sky, Navy, 
Violet ; double sole, spliced heel, 50c. per pair 





SILK HOSE 


498. Women’s Pure Thread Silk with Lisle Garter 
“WYDE TOP” Black, White, Tan, Pink, Sky, Bronze, 
Helio., Catawba, Wistaria, Olive, Gold and every, tashion- 
able shade—re-enforced Heel, Sole and Toe. This is the 
"a latest exclusive novelty in Silk Hosiery—doubles life 
of Hose and unmatchable for comfort. 


FOR WOMEN 


106. Women’s Pure Thread Silk—the extraordi- 
nary value—best made in America—every possible 
shade or color—Black, White, Tan, Gold, Copenhagen 

lue, Wistaria, Amethyst, Taupe, Bronze, American Beauty, 
Pongee, all colors to match shoe or gown. Every pair 
guaranteed, 2.25 per pair 





FOR 


E 310—Men’s “ONYX” Black and Colored Fall 
weight — Six-Thread Heel and Toe, Four-Thread 
all over. Known by most men as ‘* The Best Hose 
lever wore.”’ 50c. per pair 


If your dealer cannot supply you 





MEN 

E 325—Men’s “ONYX” Black and Colored Silk- 
lisle, double sole, spliced heel. ‘* The satisfactory 
hose.’’ 50c. per pair 
we will direct you to nearest 


dealer, or send, postpaid, any number desired. Write to Dept. M 


Wholesale Distributors 


Lord & Taylor 


New York 














